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PUTNAMS NEW BOOKS 
Little Cities of Italy 


Florence—San Gimignano— Monte Oliveto — Pisa--Lucca — Prato — Pistoia— Arezzo — Lecco 
Bergamo —Brescia—~ Verona—Vicenza~— Padua Mantua  Argua 


By ANDRE MAUREL With a Preface by Guglielmo Ferrero 


Through the country of Tuscany and Venice, as the two main divisions of his work are entitled, M. Maurel 
has wandered from town to town, painting in vivid colors his impressions of their historical and artistic aspects, 
showing with keen insight how closeiy allied are these, what each owes to the other, and how indebted is the pres- 
ent to both. To the lover of Italy the book will afford fresh delight, and to those whose Italy consists only of Venice, 
Florence, Rome, and Naples these little sketches will open new and charming fields of interest. 

Fully Illustrated, $2.50 net. 








































The Record of a Vigorous Life S 2 ee 
chools of Painting 
> . . "ar 
lo Am By MARY INNES. Edited, with a chapter on Schools of 
Ang erican Memories Painting in America, and certain further additional ma- 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY, M.A. terial, by CHARLES Dr Kay 
Portrait. $2.50 net. 8ro, 106 Illustrations. Probable price. $2.50 net. 

These reminiscences range over a long period, and are This book offers a general view of the development of 
concerned with men of exceptional mark and position in painting in Europe from the first century Aa. Db. to the be- 
Europe and America whom the author has met, and with ginning of the nineteenth It supplies an historical back- 
events in politics and journalism of which he has personal ground to the art movements in various countries, so that 
knowledge. His long connection with the New York Tribune the influence of one school upon another may be rightly 
gave him an unique experience, and the opportunity of meet- judged. A brief biography is given of the prominent painters 
ing the more prominent men in the two continents; and what in each school, with a description of their most famous pic- 
he has to say of leading events of the last sixty years is tures and an appreciation of their work 
suggestive and more than usually interesting. 

The Lowell Lectures, 1910 
. . *,* 
John Ruskin Republican Tradition in Europe 
Art Critic, Social Reformer, etc. Being a Series of Lec- By HERBERT A. L. FISHER.  8r0, $2.00 net. 
tures given in the University of Cambridge. By ARTHUR Mr. Fisher describes the course of Republican ideas in 
CHRISTOPHER BENSON. $1.56 net. Europe from the fall of the Roman Empire to the foundation 






“I have written these pages with the desire of provoking of the Republic of Portugal. The mediwval theory of gov- 
a discriminating interest in the man’s life and work, with ernment, the Italian republics, the rise of the Dutch State 
a desire to present a picture of one of the most suggestive the English Commonwealth, the French Revolution and its 
thinkers, the most beautiful writers, and the most vivid per- effects, the republican movements in Germany, Italy, Spain 


sonalities of the last generation.”—From the Preface, and Norway come under review. In the final chapter some 
explanation is offered of the decline of European Republican 


In the Time of the Pharaohs | “"~")." 


By ALEXANDRE MORET, Sub-Director of the Musée Behind the Screens in Japan 


Guimet, Professor of Egyptology in I’'Ecole des Hautes An Ww ’ : 
Etudes. Translated by Mme. Moret. wig tg eng hace eas 
y & 7. > d 3 ry) ne 


8vo, with 16 illustrations. Probable price, $2.00 net. - 
The book is no surface picture of Japanese life, but a 


The first concern of the traveller in Egypt is to get some penetrating study of the country and its people based on a 
information about the ancient civilization—the political long residence in the land of the cherry blossom It plerces 
tenets, the diplomatic practices, the religious beliefs of the the thin coat of modernism with which tne little brown peo- 
people that of old inhabited the land; where these people ple of the East have industriously overlaid their ancient 
came from and when they came, what they brought with ‘ ° : ; agree on 

customs, and gives an unvarnished account of the sub-surface 
them and what they acquired; how they raised the time- aspects of Japanese life and character. Every page of the 
defying pyramids and the colossal temples, and what prompt- sila , om , th » embne 

book vibrates with life and scarcely one but has a spi of 
ed them to expend such Herculean efforts on these monu- 
ments; what literature they produced and what myths they - ™ | M 
handed down; what their ideas were of the present and of C m 
the hereafter. All this is set forth in Moret’s volume, and ri ina an 
much more that will prove invaluable to an appreciation of | According to the Classification of Cesare Lombroso. 
the country. Briefly summarized by his daughter, Gina Lombroso 
Ferrero. Crown &ro. Probable price, $1.40 net 


2 
Charles Il. and His Court Signora Guglielmo Ferrero’s résumé of her father’s work 


on criminal anthropology is specially dedicated to all those 
By A.C. A. BRETT, B.A. With 16 Illustrations. 8v0, $3.50 net. whose office it is to correct, reform, and punish tne criminal 

Portrays vividly and in some detail the life of Charles II. with a view to diminishing the injury caused to society by 
and his Court, dwelling on the personal and social side of his anti-social acts: also to superintendents, teachers, and 
their life rather than on the political questions involved. A those engaged in rescuing orphans and children of vicious 
detailed account is given of the flight after the battle of habits. as a guide in checking the development of evil germs 
Worcester. The final chapter discusses the mysteries of and eliminating incorrigible subjects whose example is a 
Charles's death and personality. source of corruption to others 
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y oe By HARVEY W. WILEY, M.D. |e ee 
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ideals and accomplishments of the effective, think of Common Adulterations.—Food Standards.—indec. 
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A REMARKABLE oe ae ae PUBLISHED 


FROM MEMORY’S SHRINE 


The Reminiscences of CARMEN SYLVA 


H. M. QUEEN ELISABETH OF ROUMANIA 


Translated from the German, by Her Majesty’s desire, by her former Secretary, Edith Hopkirk. 


— — . — 


In the preface to this remarkable book, Her Majesty expresses herself as follows :— 
“T am about to throw open the sanctuary I have so long jealously guarded from the world 
the private chapel within whose niches my memories are enshrined. Those to whom I 
pay constant tribute of love and gratitude were either the idols of my early youth or the 
friends of riper years. I shall try to show them as they appeared to me on earth, in 
every varying aspect, according to season and circumstance, and to the changes of my own 
mood and habits of thought during the different stages of my mental development. To 
my youthful enthusiasm many of them became types of perfection, in whom I could dis- 
cern no human weakness; to have known them was my pride and happiness. All that was 
best in myself I attribute to their influence.” 


With a Photogravure Frontispiece and Eight Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
uncut, $2.50 net. Postpaid, $2.65. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW READY 


JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 


FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 
Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


Philadeiphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tremendous bok: mac! Des Moines CAPITAL, “More powerful in its appeal, more 
thrilling than any beek of fetion, powerful in its apoeal, and dramatic than any book of fiction, is this wonderful biography of 
which, while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very John Brown."’ 
mture of the € rime - ( * level *’ : 7 
f r t parrative, often rises to the highest dramatic level The North Carolina REVIEW. “In this biography Mr. Vil- 

THOMAS WE NTWORTH HIGGINSON,. “I can only = say lard has touched high-water mark. The book is a delight to the 
ifter vending from first to last its more than 700 pages that I reader for many reasons. Full of life and movement, . 
hav n r encountered anything thia «ide of Gibbon's ‘Rome’ written Ip an attractive and scholarly style, full of sympathy and 
wh ch hen made me feel more the personal power of a single yet without any loss in accurate presentation, it sets a new 
wi rk standard for biographical efforts."’ 

JOUN T. MORSE, Editor — Statesmen Series, in paltimore AMERICAN. “While the book has popular features 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY Perhaps in thus dramatically in that it is entrancingly interesting, its scholarship is of the 
fashiontn m hie volume Mr. Villard obeyed an instinct rather highest order and {ts style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude. 


than acted upon a preconceived plan that je often the case with , . Mr. Villard has illustrated in this book the finest ideale 


great work, where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be 


of literary conception and execution.’ 
this ae it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he has 


cle] well «a splendid opportunity and has written one of the London TIMES “It ts scarcely likely that any later writer will 

great biographies of our literature." be able either” to add anything of importance to > Rg 
HORACE WHITE. “In my judgment a contribution to American collection of material or to better his interpretation of t whole 

literature to take rank with the very best historical writing of story. . . It at once hecomes the standard, and probably the 

our time or any time. The only impartial history of the Kansas final authority on ite theme.’ 

war.’ Washington (D. C.) STAR. ‘Mr. Vie, Goes o oa, 
ST. CLAIR MeKELWAY tn the Brooklyn EAGLE. “A vivid, historie picture of the terrible focussing of this per 

biography replete with facta and marked by courage ond candor, upon our Civil War. Straight and clear In its literary way. this 


learning and justice." biography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness.’ 
Portiand ORBEGONTAN, ‘The most valuable and comprehensive HENRY WATTERSON in Loulaville COURTER-JOURNAL 


Hography leaned ie Senne | the best and most candid esti ‘No fault may justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of the 
— ay Senn ALA oe ee 5 qlee = story It is minote and tucid, altogether fair and unvarnished.’ 

W. FE. CONNELLEY tm the Tepeka CAPITAL, “The un Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. ‘It is a book which will 
prejudiced «tudent and seeker for truth will herald the book as a take a place in the brary of every well established home in this 
great contribution te American bhietory."’ pert of the country.’ 


First Edition, October 1st; Second Edition, November 21st; Third Edition, March Ist 


Fully (lustrated with portratte and other illustrations, With copious notes and didiography. $5.00 net. Postage 26 cents. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY New York 
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The Week 


Whatever comes in Mexico, the Unit- 





ed States Government should be actuat- 
ed by its own settled policy of friendli- 
ness towards its sister republics and by 
the law of nations, and not by the size 
of our capital invested. If the invest- 
ment of a certain sum gives one na- 
tion the privilege of exercising unusual 
rights or powers, who is to say what 
that sum shall be? In what text-book is 
its size stated? Shall it be 50 millions, 
or 100, or 1,000? And does it vary ac- 
cording to the size of the country in 
which itis invested? A policy that would 
irretrievably disgrace this country would 
be one dictated by those who have en- 
trusted their moneys to Mexican hands. 
We have but to recall to our readers 
the price England paid for her war in 
South Africa, undertaken in behalf of 
the South African mine-owners, to re- 
mind them at what fearful cost a nation 
permits its foreign policy to be shaped 
by those who have a financiai interest. 
The very worst advisers in such a case 
are the men who have a money stake, 
for that blinds men more quickly than 
anything else to justice and humanity. 


The fact that the Mexican situation 
appears to be improving does not make 
this any the less fitting time to empha- 
size these truths. The danger in our 
mind is that the people as a whole, and 
not a few magnates, will become im- 
bued with the idea that large property 
holdings in Mexico give sanction to 
President Taft's action; that to the pro- 
tection of those outlying Americans 
must be shaped our whole policy 
toward Mexico—that we may even set 
a date when the rebellion must cease. 
To do this would be to substitute for 
the law of nations the law of the 


jungle. Europe itself has recently af- 


forded a useful example. When the 
monarchy of Portugal fell, anarchy 


reigned for a few days, and there were | 


grave doubts as to the stability of the 
new republic. No one in the great and 


powerful adjacent republic of France,|to be especially commended for holding | and the “contributory negiigence’ 


whose citizens are heavy investors in 


Portuguese government securities and | 


commercial enterprises, then dreamed 


of menacing that country by rushing a 
French army corps to the border. His- 
toric international policy was not to be 
affected in a moment because some 
French citizens might lose their all in 
Portugal. 





Foolish as have been the rumors con- 
necting the movement of troops to the 
Mexican border with the possibility of 
trouble with Japan, President Taft has 
done wisely in taking an early opportu- 
nity, upon his return to Washington, to 
set them at rest. It is stated that Baron 
Uchida, the Japanese Ambassador, in 
reply to the President's words of cor- 
diality and friendship, assured Mr. Taft 
that he had attached no importance to 
the reports; end it may be added that 
nobody else had done so whose opinion 
is worth taking into account. The trou- 
ble about the spread of such rumors, 
however, is that, unsubstantial and ab- 
surd as they may be, they are apt to 
leave a vague residuum in the public 
mind, which is of no consequence at the 
time but may go far, on some future oc- 
casion when trouble seems actually 
brewing, to aggravate the situation. It 
is well, therefore, to put a quietus on 
i} 


the matter at the earliest possible mo- 


ment, 


It was fitting that Mr. Roosevelt in 
his address a week ago at the Univer- 
sity of California on “the higher educa 
tion,” should have dwelt upon the high- 
er law in international relations. This 
law is, of course, that when you see any- 
thing you want, you are to take it. “I 
took the Canal Zone,” declared Mr. 
Roosevelt, “and let Congress debate.” 
This way of doing it, he explained, was 
much better than the “traditional, con- 
servative methods,” by which it is plain 


that he meant the legal methods. For 


‘jaying down this doctrine, Mr, Roose- 


velt deserves at least praise for frank- 
ness. He sets an example of telling the 
truth. When he says, “I took it,” every- 
body knows that he is stating the exact 
fact, and that there is no need of look- 
ing further to fix the responsibility for 
the theft. And the ex-President is also 


up his own precedent before young men 
in pursuit of a liberal education. Their 


=—— = : ee] 





' great temptation is to entertain so many 
scruples about laws and treaties and 
national honor that their resolution be- 
comes sicklied o’er, and they hesitate 
too long when there is a fine chance to 
steal foreign territory. As Mr. Roose- 
velt wrote to Sir Henry Johnston in 
1908, “this people of ours simply does 
not understand how things are outside 
our own boundaries,” and “the worst of 
it is that the educated Northeasterners 
are not merely blind, but often malevo- 
lently blind, to what goes on.” At any 
rate, Mr. Roosevelt has now done his 
best to open the eyes of the malevolent- 
ly blind to what was going on when he 


“took” the Canal Zone. 


That the decision of the Court of Ap 
peals, declaring unconstitutional the 


Workmen's Compensation act passed by 


the last Legislature, is discouraging to 
those impressed with the urgent need of 
the object in view, cannot be denied. 
It is particularly discouraging because 
the act was framed with the greatest 
care by an unusually able commission 
fully impressed with the nece y of 
yiding as far a is | dle | 
a pie of legislation the dar r oO 1 
nulment on constitutiona yund ind 
finall it must } I b pro 
nounced ) ~ lraging « for 
Lhe reason I l { ) I il 
lil Si d i the to be nm Vv i 
tion of a provision contained not only 


in the Constitution of this State but 


Iso in the Constitution of the United 


States In some respect however, 
the decision justifies a much m 
encouraging view. For the court, 


while declaring that the law, in making 
the employer in hazardous occupations 
iiable to the employee even for injur- 
ies for which the former was in no way 
to blame, runs counter to the Constitu- 
tional prohibition against taking prop 
erty without due process of law, shows 
in the strongest way a disposition to ap- 
prove any measure for the like purpose 
against which this objection does not 
clearly lie. It points out that it Its 
within the competency of the Legisla- 
ture to abrogate, as this act does in ef- 
fect, both the “fellow-servant” doctrine 
’ rule, 
‘in spite of the fact that these have here- 
i'tofore been settled parts of the juris- 
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prudence of this State and country. “We|/serve to remind us that the medical 
entertain,” says the court, “an earnest | profession has had its martyrs. They 
desire to present no purely technical or |come to the front in time of war and 
hypercritical obstacles to any plan for epidemic, but they are also called upon 
the beneficent reformation of a branch |to pay their price in the ordinary daily 


of our jurisprudence in which, it must 
be conceded, reform is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished.” It may confi- 
dently be expected that the effect of this 
attitude of the Court of Appeals will be 
to cause the lower courts hereafter so 
to liberalize their position, so to dimin- 
ish the rigidity of traditional rules, that 
the laws in their actual operation will 
be in effect essentially modified and re- 


formed. 





Renewed evidence, if any were need- 
ed, 
of Grover Cleveland is held by his coun- 
the 


of the honor in which the memory 


trymen has been furnished in 
prompt completion of the fund of $100,- 
000, contributed chiefly in small sums, 
for the erection of a Cleveland memor- 
ial tower at Princeton University. The 


contributions came from all parts of the 


country, and the amount was complet- | 


ed on Cleveland’s seventy-fourth birth- 
day. Few things are more encouraging 
as to the future of our country than the 
fact that this strong and simple nature, 
this career of steady and unshowy pa- 
triotism, this record of quiet and persis 
tent fidelity to principle without refer- 
ence to the changing moods and fash- 
ions of the time, should have made upon 
the nation so deep and lasting an im- 


pression. From the beginning of his 


| practice. It is difficult to conceive a 
|higher form of courage than is evinced 
‘by the men who have inoculated them- 
selves with the germ of yellow fever 
and other dread diseases in order to 
|serve science and humanity. The two 
victims of meningitis must have known 
the danger they ran in going about their 
work among the infected immigrants. 
And that points to a moral. The charge 
of wanton cruelty to animals will not 
hold against scientific investigators who, 
when the need comes, will not hesitate 


'to stake their own lives. The world has | 


come to hold that martyrdom is a good 
test of truth because it is an infallible 
jtest of sincerity. If medical investiga- 
tors contented themselves with cutting 
up little dogs and never took chances in 
person, there would be better ground for 


the charge. 





Readers of John Mitchell’s address on 
“Industrial Accidents, and Compensa- 
tion to Workmen for Losses Caused by 
Them” cannot fai] to be impressed by 
iis admirable tone as well as by its sub- 
stance. The facts of the case speak for 
themselves, if only they are adequately 
brought home to the minds and hearts 
|of the people; and Mr. Mitchell does not 
find it necessary to stir up passion by 


| accusations of inhuman wickedness or 





public career, when he buckled down to|preternatural greed against American 
the task of cleaning up the city govern-|employers and capitalists. Without en- 
ment of Buffalo, to the end of it, when | tering into any question of the degree of 


he upheld the cause of|moral culpability either on their part, 


President | 
| 
| 


as 
honest money in the face of overwhelm- 
ing hostility 
temptible vacillation in the opposite | of indifference on the subject—Mr. 
party, was always the same single-| Mitchell urges that a large proportion 
minded and devoted public servant. | uf the vast suffering and loss annually 
What made this record the more nota- | caused by industrial accidents in this 
ble was the fact that his attachment to|country is demonstrably preventable by 
his party was almost as strong as his|entirely practicable measures. This is 


It was al-|shown by such facts as that, while for 


or on that of the general public—which 
in his own and of con-| has certainly shown a lamentable degree 


attachment to his country. 
ways perfectly clear that he valued the|each 10,000 men employed in European 


preservation of the party as much as/|mines fourteen are killed annually, the 


| 
did the noblest “regular” of them all,|number of such fatalities in this coun- 
but that when a higher duty was manl- ‘try is thirty-four for each 10,000. Both 


fest he could not hesitate as to which /|io the enforcement of preventive meas- 


call was to be obeyed. |ures and in the reform of the laws re- 





|lating to workmen's compensation for 


Two young New York physicians were ‘injuries incurred in their work, we are 
killed 


Their 


Mitchell 
great 


as Mr. 
the 


week 


the 


within a by meningitis. | unquestionably, says, 


deaths in line of duty may diegracefully behind indus- 





>. 


trial nations of Europe, and this is a 
ccndition that cries out for remedy. We 
can think of. no more efficient agency 
for speeding the improvement than just 
such sane, and at the same time em- 
phatic, advocacy on the part of the real 
lator leaders as is exemplified by Mr. 
Mitchell in this address. 





The charge made against Booker 
Washington the other day was in every 
particular so wildly improbable that we 
are quite sure that there has been, 
among right-minded persons, not one in 
ten thousand who did not instantly re- 
ject it as false. Even if his past life 
had been merely one of ordinary re- 
spectability, the flimsy basis on which 
he was accused of having done a thing 
at once so queer and unusual, so wholly 
without rational motive of any kind, 
would put the matter beyond the need 
of discussion. This would be so even if 
we were to give Mr. Washington the 
benefit merely of that degree of consid- 
eration which is due to any person who 
has enjoyed an unblemished reputation 
throughout a long and active life. When, 
however, the case is that of a man who 
has done a great work, bringing him 
into continual contact with hundreds of 
persons in every station of life, and who 
has extorted, by sheer force of character 
and ability, the esteem and admiration 
of the white South in the face of every 
possible prejudice, the idea of permit- 
ting any shadow of doubt to cloud his 
name in consequence of a silly tale like 
that of the Ulrichs is one that can only 
arouse indignation. That their tale is 
the result of some stupid blunder on 
their part is highly probable; but from 
the details concerning Ulrich that have 
come out in the press since the assault 
occurred, it appears that the source of 
the story is even lower than might have ~ 
been inferred from the story itself. 





It is easy to sympathize with Mr. 
Roosevelt in his feeling about the ne- 
cessity of the recall as a remedy for 
conditions which have been shown to 
exist in the California judiciary; but it 
is easy also to sympathize with those 
who resort to lynching as a cure for 
similar evils. The question that a man 
has to ask himself, if he has a proper 
sense of the highest responsibilities of 
citizenship, is whether the attainment 








of the immediate end will compensate 
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for the violation of a principle of per- | The relations between the Italian 
TMahent and fundamental importance. Government and the Vatican at the be- 
‘The real argument against the lynching ginning of the national jubilee will not 
of a corrupt boss, for example, is not | be improved by the inclusion of a strong 
only that it is lawless—there are times | Socialist element in the newly consti- 
of desperate need when it may be that tuted Giolitti Ministry. We need not 
even lawlessness is justifiable—but that accept seriously the rumor that Papal 
if a people is incapable of saving itself | disapproval of the celebration is to 
from misgovernment by the vote it will | take the form of closing the treasures of 
Lot long be saved from it by the killing ‘the Vatican to the public. The issues at 
of some victim of its wrath. And so in | stake are not to be fought out in so 


the matter of the recall of the judiciary. childish a fashion, especially if the new 


Ii is of the very essence of the judge's | Cabinet, as is probable, should be driven 
functions that he pass judgment without | to initiate an anti-clerical campaign. 
fear as well as without favor; and the | Thus far the astute Signor Giolitti has 
oply way to get good judges is to elect | refused to be drawn into war against the 
©r appoint men who can be trusted. If a ‘Church. But it may be that he recog- 


people has failed to establish such stan-/nizes the favorable moment to be at | 


derds in the judiciary, the task must be hand. If, in the midst of general re- 
undertaken, however slow and laborious joicing over united Italy’s first half-cen- 
it may be, of toning up public sentiment |tury, the Vatican should hold itself 
2nd public intelligence to the point at | apart, it would require no particularly 
‘vhich these standards will be insisted | sxi}ful politician to stir popular discon- 
on. The short cut of the recall may|tent with the Curia to intenser activ- 
temporarily accomplish the result much | ity. To a certain extent, therefore, Sig- 
more rapidly—just as lynching might; |/nor Giolitti, in giving his Cabinet a 
but it would be a success achieved at the | strong Socialist tinge, has formulated a 


| mann-Hollweg referred particularly to 
| a statement in the Osservatore Romano 
| (the official Vatican organ) denying 
that the concessions made by Merry de! 
Val were the result of diplomatic repre 
sentations. That was not to give the 
whole truth, affirmed the Chancellor, 
and such publications would not help 
to restore good relations. But three 
cays later it was explained at Rome 
that the Osservatore was not correctly 
‘understood, and that the Vatican was 
strongly desirous of coming to a good 
‘understanding with Germany. To at- 
tain that end, however, it is clear that 
there will have to be a modification of 
the announced Vatican policy. 





For a parallel to the dramatic fall 


jand rise of Premier Stolypin we must 
| go back to the history of France under 
ithe Pompadours and Dubarrys as re- 
corded in the novels of Alexander 
Dumas the elder. Under Nicholas IJ as 
under Louis XV, ministers are made, 
unmade, and remade within twenty-four 
hours by a system which it would be a 











cost of such sacrifice of judicial inde 
pendence as might in the future bring 
evils incomparably more difficult to 
eradicate than those it was hastily 
adopted to remove. 





“Talking down” to the people has re- 
ceived another discouraging response in 
the preference at the Sunday afternoon 
concerts in Milwaukee for classical 
music, only 11 per cent. of the requests 


threat. Upon the fashion in which the /|farce to call government, composed as 
Vatican receives it may depend the be-|it is of equal portions of despotism, in 
ginning of a new era in the relations | trigue, and sheer incompetency. The 


between the Curia and the Government. 





That the relations between the Vati- 
can and Germany are somewhat disturb- 
ed was made evident by the Chancellor's 
recent speech on the subject before the 
Prussian Diet. Von Bethmann-Hollweg 
did, indeed, use a conciliatory tone and 





|parallel with the ancien régime is 
‘completed by the floods of champagne 
lin which Stolypin’s fall was premature- 
ily celebrated. The few facts that stand 
jout of a muddled situation are these: 
|Constitutionalism in Russia is to-day 
lonly a hope, and a faint hope at that. 
|No legislative measure can become law 


being for a “rag-time” programme. The ‘expressed the hope that all the matters ‘without the consent of the Duma and 
fallacy in the argument of those who | 9+ igsue might soon be adjusted; but at | the Council of Empire, but if such con- 
undertake to please the public taste,/tpo game time he let it be known that | sent is refused, it does not really mat- 


whether in amusement, literature, or 
politics, lies in their supplying great 
quantities of the mediocre or worse, and 
then pointing to the consumption of it 
as evidence that it is what the consum- 
ers want. As well argue that people 
prefer adulterations of medicines and 
foods, because they buy them. Human 
Teadiness to accept what is offered is 
unfortunately prompt, but it is no more 
an indication of what is desired than 
the resort to a bank, because it happens 
to be around the corner, is an indication 
of a desire to be cheated. People are to 
blame for not taking more trouble to 
“insist on the brand,” as the advertise- 
ments put it, but this is no reason for 
confusing their indolence with unwhole- 
some longing, and then encouraging the | 
latter by pandering to it. 





the Government did not propose to sur- 
render its right to fix the conditions 
under which professors should serve 
in the universities. The demand by the 
Curia that all Catholic teachers in Ger- 
many should take the oath against mod- 
ernism, the Chancellor declared to be 
one which, if persisted in, might lead 
the Government to consider the advisa- 
bility of dissolving the Catholic facul- 
ties in the universities and suspending 
teachers in the gymnasia. He hoped 
that such a course would not be neces- 
sary,and a letter of Cardinal Merry del 
Val to Cardinal Kopp of Breslau put a 
better face on the matter. But what the 
Chancellor asserted to be absolutely es- 
sential was entire frankness and direct- 
ness by the Holy See in all its diplomatic 
negotiations with Germany. Von Beth- 





‘ter. The Emperor can legislate by de- 
cree only while the Duma is not in ses- 
sion; but if the Duma happens to be in 
isession it can be prorogued from Mon- 
| day to Thursday and the required de- 
| cree published. Stolypin’s grip on the 
| Emperor consists in Nicholas II's recog- 
|nition of the fact that it must be either 
| Stolypin or a truly Liberal Ministry, 
which the Imperial Will regards with 
abhorrence, or a return to the old 
grand-ducal plunderers and incompe- 
teuts, which Imperial prudence shrinks 
from. So the man who crushed out the 
Revolution and tamed the Duma is to 
go on alternately bullying and cajoling 
the people's representatives, stifling the 
| universities, persecuting the Jews, and 
| ruling Constitutional Russia according 
to his own sweet will. 
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PEACE AGREEMENTS. 
“International lawyers have done a 
great deal of mischief by taking upon 
themselves to interfere with the strat- 
egy and tactics of our naval campaigns.” 
This seems a strange deliverance to 
come from one bearing the name of El- 
lenborough. It is, however, a sentence 
from the speech made in the House of 
Lords not long since by Lord Ellenbor- 
ough—of the lineage of the great jur- 
ist. He was attacking the Declaration 
of London, with a violence befitting a 
retired naval officer. This highly impor- 
tant project, drafted by the represen- 
tatives of all the great Powers in a con- 
ference summoned by Great Britain her- 
self,and designed to strengthen the po- 
sition of neutrals in case of war and to 
extend the immunity from capture of 
private property at sea, seemed to the 
noble lord perfectly intolerable. To him 
it was “a one-sided treaty which favored 
Continental countries but was unsuited 
to an island Power such as we.” Any- 
how, the whole thing would be thrown 
into the waste-basket if there should be 
a war, since British naval officers could 
be depended upon, happily, to cut 
through “dubious wording” with the 
sword, 

Such an outbreak would not be worth 
referring to were it not typical of a 
great deal of talk that has been heard in 
England lately. Endless newspaper and 
review articles have been published and 
books written against the ratification of 
the Declaration of London. Their gen- 
eral argument comes down to this, that 
Great Britain is entitled to do whatever 
she pleases in naval wars, and should 
never assent to anything that would in- 
terfere with her treating neutral ships 
and private property at sea according to 
her taste and fancy at the moment. For- 
tunately, powerful voices on the other 
side have not been wanting. Professor 
Westlake of Cambridge, in his capacity 
as Lord Ellenborough’s hated interna- 
tional lawyer, has printed a series of 
articles in defence of the Declaration; 
while Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward 
Grey, for the Government, have stoutly 
advocated it, though agreeing to post- 
pone ratification until after the Imperial 
Conference in May. In the very session 
of the House of Lords alluded to, the 
Lord Chancellor made a weighty speech, 
setting forth the legal aspects of the 
matter with a kind of sledge-hammer 
authority, and dwelling especially upon 
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‘the bad name that England would get | 


if she held aloof from a humane con- 
sensus of the other great naval] Powers. 
Said the Lord Chancellor in conclusion: 


I would ask your lordships to bear in 
mind that we are not the only nation in 
the world. We are not the only maritime 
or commercial nation in the world. If we 
wish, as some writers apparently desire 
that we should, to stand by our own law 
even to the last jot and tittle, if we are 
to refuse such concessions in return for the 
advantages which I have endeavored to 
place before your lordships, if we are to 
do that after we have ourselves been the 
people to invite the consideration of other 
nations nearly five years ago, it would be 
treated as a defiance of the opinion of the 
world 


This particular English debate is in- 
structive as an example of the play of 


opposing motives which enters into | 
every attempt by international agree- | 


ment to minimize the brutalities of war 
and to make peace more secure. Some 
public men will always take the atti- 
tude of Lord Ellenborough. They will 
sneer at the milk-and-water pacifists, 
fall back on what they call the un- 
changeable facts of human nature, and 
listen to nothing except the argument 
of pike and gun and the rule of tooth 
and claw. Particularly will they de- 
claim against treaties to keep the peace 
or to establish neutralization—treaties, 
they assert, which no nation will ob- 
serve if it finds its interest is to vio- 
late them. Even President Taft fell 
into that vein when he said that no de- 
pendence could be placed upon an inter- 
national treaty guaranteeing the neu- 
tralization of the Panama Canal. 


But along with this position of inter- 
national distrust and real disbelief in 
the power of moral forces and the good 
faith of nations, there is a slowly-gath- 
ering body of opinion in all civilized 
countries which is pressing with greater 
strength and success for peace agree- 
ments among the nations. We see how 
the idea spreads by the way in which 
President Taft’s stand for a comprehen- 
sive treaty of arbitration with England 


has so deeply impressed the imagina- | 


tion and kindled the hopes of Europe. 
Other lands than Great Britain are be- 
ginning to ask why they, too, should 
not be included within the circle of 


peace. The French Ambassador at) 
Washington has already made ap-| 
proaches to President Taft for the pur- | 


pose of seeing whether a like treaty 
with France may not be negotiated. We 
may be very sure that Germany, under 


her new Chancellor, would not be slow 
in responding to any advances along 
similar lines that might be made to her 
by our Government. It is more than 
fifty years ago that Lord John Russell 
wrote of one of his dispatches to Paris: 
“I hope you will not think there is too 
much of the Gospel in it for a Foreign 
Secretary.” Such a half-apologetic tone 
no man charged with the conduct of in- 
ternational relations would think of us- 
‘ing to-day; and that fact alone is sig- 
nificant of the progress that has been 
made and of the swifter progress yet to 
come. 








PROGRESS IN ITALY. 


It is not altogether inappropriate that 
the dramatic trial of the Camorrists at 
| Viterbo should begin just when Italy is 
making ready to celebrate the semi-cen- 
tennial of her political unity. The fifty 
/years that have passed represent to the 
|Italian people something more than an 
/evolution from dismemberment to union, 
‘The advance has also been from eco- 
‘nomic destitution toward a high degree 
, of economic prosperity, and from social] 
| disorder to an increasingly emphatic 
reaffirmation of the reign of law. Dis- 
| union, poverty, and social anarchy were 
Italy’s inheritance from her unhappy 
past. The Mafia and, to a lesser degree, 
the Camorra were not, in their origin, 
mere criminal organizations. Both are 
directly traceable to the times of Spanish 
rule in Southern Italy, when the people, 
plundered and oppressed by their for- 
|eign masters, resorted to secret societies 
for the working out of some rude form 
‘of justice. To-day they are an ugly sur- 
vival. The new Italy that has been re- 
laying the foundations of its economic 
prosperity, rebuilding its cities, and re- 
‘asserting itself in the councils of the 
European nations, has now set out to 
eliminate the forces of domestic disor- 
ider. That the Camorra will be crushed 
at one blow is improbable. The signifi- 
cant thing is that the campaign, begun 








'a half-dozen years ago, is being carried 
| out with determination. 

A succinct account of economic prog- 
ress in Italy during the last thirty 
years is presented in the last number of 
the Century Magazine by Ernesto Na- 
than, Mayor of Rome, and one of the 
/most prominent exponents of the mod- 
ern progressive movement in the Ital- 
‘fan peninsula. Signor Nathan begins 
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progress in Italy cannot be measured 


by American standards. As opposed to! 


America’s vast natural resources, 


We [the Italians] are a nation with a 
long and lean peninsula, the whole of which, 
even to the limits of eternal snows—plain 
and mountain, water and land—is totally 
appropriated and divided up; the birthright 
of which dates back some twenty centuries; 
which possesses no coal, indeed, no fuel be- 
yond its meagre forests, no source of energy 
beyond its streams and rivers, with all its 
natural resources long ago sucked dry. 
This is a condition of things that ap- 
plies with varying force to all of West- 
ern Europe; it applies with most force 
in Italy. Yet in Italy the population 
has grown since 1882 from twenty-eight 
to thirty-five millions. The budget defi- 
cit has been wiped out, in spite of the 
fact that the annual appropriations have 
risen from 1,270 million lire to over 
2,000 million. Government securities 
to-day stand high. 

Signor Nathan tells how this has been 
brought about: 


Our people have worked hard, lived rather 


closely, and saved money; they have bought | 


back nearly all our stocks that were in for- 
eign hands (something like a billion dol- 
lars’ worth), besides putting aside other 
savings; capital has increased; post office 
savings banks, which, in 1882, had deposits 
of 59 million lire, now hold over 1,600 mil- 
lions; the 740 millions in the private sav- 
ings banks are now 2,460 millions; the 
deposits in banks of various kinds have 
swollen from 858 millions to 2,372. These 
seem small amounts to countries that cal- 
culate in billions of dollars, but they are 
satisfactory for poor people, and they are 
trustworthy, being culled from the state- 
ment made to Parliament last December 
by our Minister of the Treasury, Signor 
Tedesco. 

Italian engineering skill ranks with 
the highest in Europe. The consumption 
of coal in Italian industry has risen in 
thirty years from two and a half million 
tons to nine million tons, besides half a 
million horsepower of water. The coun- 
try has not escaped the usual evils at- 
tendant upon a rapid industrial devel- 
opment. There are urban overcrowding 
and want. Yet taking the population as 
a whole, the standard of living has per- 
ceptibly risen. The people, asserts Sig- 
nor Nathan, eat more than they used to, 
absolutely and qualitatively; they eat 
more bread, drink more wine, and con- 
sume more animal foods, and suffer less 
from malaria and pellagra. Mayor Na- 
than does not touch on one obvious 
source of Italian prosperity—her vast 
emigration and the resultant annual in- 
flow of wealth from abroad. 
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with a necessary caution. Economic There are phases of modern Italian | 


progress that are not viewed with un- 
mixed approval, especially by the for- 
eigner to whom Italy is—Italy. The 
city-builder has laid his desecrating 
hand on the monuments of a glorious 
past, and hews down Renaissance pal- 
aces in the name of a new gospel that is 
called sanitation. But upon the great 
mass of the Italian nation, proud though 
it is of its past, the present enforces its 
problems; and the future, too, beckons 
Signor Nathan is a leader among the 
Vandals, or progressives, as we choose 
to call them. He thinks in terms of 
sewage and apartment-house blocks. He 
has declared with much vehemence that 
Italy is no longer content to keep her- 


,self a graveyard and an archeological 
/museum for the nations. Utilitarianism 


has found curious literary expression 
through the mouth of the Futurists, a 
rather extravagant poetical band, whose 
leader recently told the Venetians that 
half of them are paupers, and dirty pau- 
pers at that, and called upon them to 
fill up their insalubrious canals and 
pitch their useless new Campanile into 
the sea, Like many other extravagances, 
this one of the Futurists is only the 
wild exaggeration of a sound and popu- 
lar idea. 


THE BIBLE TERCENTENARY. 


Elaborate plans are making both in 
this country and in England to com- 
memorate the three-hundredth year 
since the publication of the King James 
English Bible. Time would fail us if 
we were to attempt to enumerate the 
many reasons why this event deserves 
celebration, and we limit ourselves to 
one: the fact that the translation of the 
Bible made in 1611 is a great literary 
monument of the English language. 
Wholly apart from what the English 
Bible has been in the faith and hopes 
and prayers of nine generations, its 
weaving into the writing and speech 
and thought of millions of human be- 
ings has made it unique and venerable. 
This very fact, however, may raise a 
doubt in some minds. Are we con- 
founding effect with cause? Is there 
not a danger lest the immense impres- 
sion of long inherited associations, pre- 
cious and solemn, be transferred to the 
Bible as pure literature, and we incline 
to praise too highly as English style 
what we have first surrounded with 
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holy awe? Many a man, we fancy, has 
turned back to the Bible in later years 
with something of the anxiety with 
which he revisits what he felt in his 
youth to be grand and inspiring natur- 
al scenery. Will his mature judgment 
confirm young enthusiasms? 

Needless to say, any such apprehen- 
sion “is speedily dissipated in the case 
of the English of the King James's 
Bible. Its praise has been often in the 
mouth of competent and impartial 
judges. The great cloud of witnesses 
‘o it includes not merely preachers and 
devout women not a few, but poets and 
orators and critics and statesmen. What 
forced the ice-cold judgment of Hallam 
into a glow, what the literature-devour- 
ing mind of Macaulay exalted as su- 
preme, lesser mortals need not be 
afraid to admire. Ruskin's crowning of 
the English Bible is well known; Hux- 
ley’s tribute less so, though even more 
convincing. It is a Catholic who said 
that the language of the Authorized 
Version “lives on the ear like music 
that can never be forgotten.” And so 
fastidious a critic as Professor Saints- 
bury has singled out a passage from 
the Old Testament as the best example 
known to him of “absolutely perfect 
English prose.” It is the following 
from the Song of Solomon: 


Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a 
seal upon thine arm; for love is strong as 
death; jealousy is cruel as the grave: the 
coals thereof are coals of fire, which hath 
a most vehement flame. Many waters can- 
not quench love, neither can the floods 
drown it: if a man would give all the sub- 
stance of his house for love, it would utter- 
ly be contemned. 


Scholars and historians have often 
dwelt upon the fortunate conjunction 
of circumstances by which the English 
Bible came into being just when it did. 
It was a time when the language lent 
itself with ease to such strength and 
majesty as are fixed for all time in the 
King James version. Our present mind, 
however, is not to go over this beaten 
path again, but to refer once more to 
the great loss which the disappearance 
of the old familiarity with the very 
phraseology of the Bible has brought 
with it. The loss is, first of all, as of a 
key to a great deal of the best in Eng- 
lish literature. The Bible is not only 
a masterpiece itself, it is inwrought in 
many other masterpieces. Biblical allu- 
sions and terms of speech sprinkle the 
pages of Shakespeare, are as thick In 
Milton as his own leaves of Vallombrosa, 
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and color the phrase and thought of 


Tennyson. We remember to have seen 
a college examination paper on the lat- 
poet, wherein explanation was ask- 
Bible 


adding 


ter 
ed 


idioms 


of incidents and names and 


beauty and significance 


to his verse. It is unnecessary to say 


that most of the students miserably fail- 


ed to pass. What to boys and girls of 


fifty years ago would have been sec- 


ond nature, is to an appalling number 


of even well-educated young people to- 


day an alien world. 


Is there any way of making it as 


widely familiar again as it once was? 
This is a question often asked, not mere- 
but 


interested in the best secular education. 


ly by religious teachers, by those 
They know how maimed and half made- 
up a student of English literature must 
be unless the lingering charm of Scrip- 
tural terms of expression clings to his 
memory and he has an easy acquaint- 
ance with Bible narrative, yet how to 
the old knowledge from van- 


Modern 


prevent 


ishing away is the problem. 
attempts to solve it have not been high- 
ly successful. Formal schemes of Bible 
study in college or in special literary 
courses do not seem to meet the case. 
Students go out from such classes still 
dull the 
haunting words which a former genera- 


tion instantly identified with Bible dic- 


to sinewy phrases and the 


tion. And the great reason for it, we 
think, the almost insuperable difficulty, 
is that a late and literary study of the 
Bible can never make it the instinctive 


possession, the man of our counsel, that 


it was under the old system of assimi-_| 


lating its contents. Assiduous reading 
in the family from earliest days, the 
memorizing of Psalm and parable and 
prophecy and beatitude, the listening to 
the rolling echoes of Sinai in church 


‘lost so much of this as our generation | ing of such scholars as Prof. William 
confessedly has is little short of an in-|M. Davis and Prof. Theodore W. Rich- 
tellectual calamity, and it is to be hoped |ards of Harvard, who devoted them- 
that the Tercentenary will aid in re-| selves to their tasks of the classroom 
covering something of what has slipped and forgot all about there being a court, 
from us in knowledge of a book that/or of a democrat of the type of Felix 
has for three centuries been “woven/| Adler is too readily forgotten when a 
into the life of all that is best and no- | successor gives a lavish dinner to a hun- 
blest in English history.” dred or more persons at which he him- 
|self, his wife, and children are toasted 
and extolled. And the true representa- 


THE EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS. 
We are glad to note that in the sober |“ive of culture is also forgotten when 
press there is genuine disgust at the it comes to battles of the Schleppencour 
mortifying behavior of the two Ameri- | and the mad race to see who shall con- 
can professors who have been in Ber- | VeTse oftenest with the Crown Prince. 
lin this winter, and at their and their| Now to some it might seem as if the 
wives’ squabbles in the matter of going | S°lution of all this difficulty were mere- 
\to court. Every one must, indeed, have ly greater care in the selection of the 
felt astonishment that representatives | €xchange of professors; that President 
of American culture and learning could | Butler and the Harvard authorities 
|thus write themselves down as on a par | Should not only always select gentle- 
with vulgar nouveaur riches, wanting | men, but gentlemen who will put an 
manners and good taste. But, unfortu- end to the jealousies between the Roose- 
velt and Harvard professors, out of 
which have arisen many of the untow- 
ard incidents for which both univer- 
sities must blush. There is more to it 
than that. There ought to be a clari- 
fying of our conception of the duties of 
these professors in the light of the ex- 
perience gained. There ought to be a 
decision once for all as to whether 
these professors are ambassadors to the 
court, or to the Gelehrtenwelt, or gen- 
uine interpreters of the ideals, aims, 
and aspirations of one people to anoth- 
er. One of the most distinguished of 
German publicists welcomed with joy 
the news of the appointment of Felix 
Adler, because, he said, here is a great 
teacher who will not think that his 
mission has ended when he leaves the 
classroom or the eourt-levee, but will 
carry his message of good will to the 
people as well. But there are not 


/nately, the matter cannot be allowed to 
‘rest there, for the whole scheme of ex- 
| changing professors has been endangered 
|by just this sort of thing. That is, it has 
been all but warped from its original 
|purposes by the influence of the Berlin 
|court and the readiness of many of the 
| representatives of this country to bow 
'down before royalty as if there’ were 
‘no such things as republican dignity, 
scholarly modesty of bearing, and indif- 
|ference to the glory of royal atten- 
‘tions. The example of Franklin has too 
often been forgotten; we have heard 
| too much from returning professors of 
ithe graciousness of this or that prince 
or of the number of times the Kaiser 
invited them to lunch. 

Naturally, these things do not go un- 
noticed in Berlin. The social climber 
(Streber the Germans call him) is not 
iso unknown a specimen in that capital 

















on Sundays, along with the lightnings | as to make it impossible to classify a 
and smoke of torment in the Apocalypse | foreign variety. A recent French book 


all this was a process to stamp upon ‘on Berlin contains an interview of the 
author with the Kaiser's Court Cham- 
berlain in which, in a way humiliating 
to all Americans, that official bewails 
the presence in Berlin in increasing 
numbers of rich and well-gowned Amer- 


ican women who go on their knees to 


the mind indelibly what no amount of | 


study can yield. Grant | 


sophisticated 


that there was a certain fear in the 
childish heart as the sacred page was | 
confronted; it was yet a way of sensl- 
tizing the photographic plate to make 
it receive and hold the impression. All| royalty and on all occasions betray 
their total lack of breeding and good 
manners. Now, the noise and glare of 


this type obscure those of 


this has largely gone, we fear, and with 
it the Intimate knowledge and the swift | 
response which a speaker like Webster people of 
or even Garfield could count upon In his 
audience when he played upon some 
chord that thrills in the Bible. To have 


culture and refinement who sojourn in 
Berlin to profit by its advantages. With 
the professors, too, the admirable bear- 





many Felix Adiers, and some great 
teachers like Professor Richards can 
only give their message in the chemi- 
cal laboratory; other real scholars often 
find themselves confined to their aca- 
demic audiences. 

None the less, there ought to be a re- 
adjustment of the point of view and a 
limiting of the choice to one of the 
two types, the publicist or the scholar. 
The Roosevelt professorship is not re- 
stricted to university teachers; it can 
be filled by public men or devotees of 
literature. Hence it is not true that 
the list of available candidates has been 





exhausted as some allege; there is as 
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great a range of choice as there are 
able men capable of lecturing abroad. 
But the real need is of men who can 
place before the German people the 
ideals and the ethical standards of the 
people, who can lay bare the nation's 
heart, and explain abroad those common 
denominators which at bottom make our 
democracy great. For the establishment 
of these professorships was primarily a 
peace measure; they were to be the un- 
official ambassadors who, free from the 
trammels of diplomacy, could smooth 
out misunderstandings and help to re- 
move that ignorance of one another 
which is the real source of most inter- 
national misunderstandings. As_ far 
back as 1907 able and outspoken Ber- 
lin newspapers were frank to say that 
the interchange had merely been a suc- 
cés Westime; that whether it was due 
to the court-stamp on the undertaking 
or not, the prospect was then that “no 
result worth mentioning, no real moral 
or scientific gain, will result.” The Ber- 


lin Tageblatt was even then fearful lest | 
the whole experiment only “turn out to} 
be a curiosity in the history of educa- | 
Has there been anything since | 


tion.” 
then to warrant a different view? 
Surely the time has come for those 
responsible to revise their plans, ail the 
more so because the German exchanges 
have been at times far from ideal. Is 
the fault, as the Tageblatt suggests, be- 
cause the emphasis is not upon the 
different methods of teaching here and 
abroad? Or does it lie deeper? Even 
if it should prove on examination to 
have been an impossible experiment 


based on impossible ideal, the truth | 


should be known. But one thing at least 
Harvard and Columbia can now do for 
the country. By eliminating the court 


feature and forbidding professors to 


seek royal favors for themselves and | 


their wives they can at least save us 
from national humiliation, even if they 
cannot assure us of the achievement of 
permanent good. 





=x 





APPLIED LITERATURE. 


A recent tale outdoes Jules Verne 
by presenting, partly in dialogue, partly 
in incident, the results of the astronom- 
ical observations and calculations re- 
specting the mysteries of Mars. The 


! 
pure romance. They plan and achieve, 


love and suffer, as naturally as if they 
had nothing to do with such task-work 
as instructing the followers of their for- 
tunes in the results of a branch of scien- 
tific research. Indeed, the unscientific 
reader will not find it difficult or even 
especially distracting to turn the leaves 
more rapidly in some places than in 
others, and so defeat the author's an- 
nounced purpose of improving his mind, 
while discovering more speedily the ul 
timate fate of the beings in whom he 
is concerned. Such a book has an ob 
vious two-fold interest, and yet, with 
the characteristic defiance of art for 
mathematics, its appeal is less effective 
than that of unmixed fiction, Sooner or 
later the reader becomes impatient with 
its merely romantic parts, or more like- 
ly skips the informative interruptions 
The re- 
sult in either case cannot be satisfac- 


to the course of the narrative. 


tory to the painstaking writer, who 
finds himself unflatteringly looked upon 
jas an unskilful story-teller or a friv- 
olous savant. 

Yet he is in a large and not ignoble 
company, for, if it includes such mod- 
ern figures as George Eliot, with her 
“Felix Holt”; “Bleak 
House” and “Nicholas Nickleby”; Mrs. 


Dickens, with 


Browning, Tennyson, Zola, Ibsen, and 
Tolstoy; it comprises also Homer, with 
his catalogue of ships; Aristophanes, 


Virgil, Cervantes, Chaucer, and Bunyan. 
|Of lesser examples, such as “Uncle 


Tom's Cabin,” “Looking Backward,” 


“Robert Elsmere,” “Jude the Obscure,” 


“Ben Hur,” and “Justice,” the lists are 


equally full. Indeed, a casual survey 
seems to disclose as great a dispropor- 
tion between the amount of what we 
|may distinguish as pure and as applied 
literature, as there is between pure and 
applied mathematics, or science. This 
|probability grows toward certainty as 
one reflects upon the volume, not only 
of pseudo-scientific and historic tales,and 
of problem novels and plays, but of 
‘those serving as vehicles for social and 


|while the novel is ordinarily fastened 


economic theories, or of mystery. And 


|/upon as the medium for such pedestrian 
| effects, poetry is not beyond impress- 
iment for the same purpose. Not to 
ispeak of the mass of personal, political, 
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“Progress of 


Flecknoe” to Gray's 
Poesy” and Tennyson's “Palace of Art,” 
there are the more extended ambula 
tions of Lucretius, of Horace’s “Ars 
Poetica,” Pope’s “Essay on Criticism,” 
and Wordsworth’'s “Recluse,” if one is 
not compelled to look a little askance 
at even “Paradise Lost.” 

It is Milton, however, that brings one 
face to face with the difficulty of draw 
ing the line between pure and applied 
literature. If ever there was a poem 
with a purpose, it was the one compos 
ed to assert eternal providence and jus 
tify the ways of God to men. Johnson's 
“Irene,” on the other hand, can hardly 
have had any except a literary end. Yet 
it is not the ostensibly literary, but 
the avowedly didactic, production that 
we admire, and for its majestic beauty. 
Spenser wrote his great work for the 
“generall end” of fashioning “a gentl 
man or noble person in vertuous and 
gentle discipline,” but it is not that 
which has sent every generation of poets 
since to the “Faerie Queene.” The diffi 
culty is not lightened when we turn to 
such practical, affairs-of-the-hour pro 
ductions as the “Philippics” of Demos 
thenes, the more familiar of Cicero's 
orations, or the inaugurals of Lincoln. 
If these are not pure literature, one is 
tempted to exclaim, so much the worse 
for pure literature. What a lot of well 
meant attempts in that direction they 
have survived! It all recalls the asser- 
tion that Burke should have written 
poetry, and Dryden and Pope prose. 

Is the distinction that is recognized 
in mathematics, then, between pure and 
applied, non-transferable to literature, 
or rather, not worth transferring? Does 
the paradox of pure literature which is 
inferior, even as literature, to that in 
which the literary element is only inci- 


> 


dental invalidate such classification’? 
Or are our instincts right in leading us 
to think more highly, as a rule, of those 
pages that are penned for nothing less 
direct than the winning of our appre 
ciation for their charm of plot, charac- 


jters, and style? Even of them, how 


ever, it would not be safe to assert the 
absence of all non-literary motive. We 
can hardly imagine an author solemnly 
setting himself down to the work of 
‘turning out masterpieces—and succeed- 


book is, in form, a story, and in fact it|and didactic verse, often satirical, fre-| ing. And as a matter of fact, most of 
possesses all the necessary framework |quently little better than doggerel, of |them were not done in any such way. 


and accessories of one. In its pages | moderate 


live characters as real as those in alson’s “Campaign” and Dryden's “Mac 


length, ranging from Addi-|Sophocles was ambitious, primarily, to 


win the tragic prize from his brilliant 
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rivals, A®schylus and Euripides. Shake- 
speare wrote, not for all time, but for 
a theatrical season, or, if luck favored 
him, for two seasons. Goldsmith was 
driven to immortality by publishers 
who had a mortgage on his genius, and 
such smaller stars as Herrick, Gay, and 
Lovelace composed their lines for the 
sake of giving pleasure to their friends. 
Milton, indeed, hoped to leave some- 
thing that the world would not willing- 
ly let die. Doubtless, many of the great, 
before and after him, bemoaned their 
inability to write with an eye single to 
the demands of literary art. They did 
not realize that pure literature, like 
fame or influence or character, is most- 
ly a by-product, and that what they 
craved, therefore, was as unnecessary as 


it was impossible. 


PARIS BOOK NOTES. 
LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 
Paris, March 18. 
“George Meredith” (A. Colin: 300 
pages, 3.50 francs), by Constantin Photi- 
adés, is intended to satisfy the curiosity 


of French readers concerning the life, | 


imagination, art, and teaching of a man 
whom, “for more than fifty years, an 
international group of the initiated has 
been extolling as one of the greatest 
writers of modern England.” The book, 
with its French clarity (the author is 
a Parisian, if not a Frenchman), may 
serve an equal purpose to many uniniti- 
ated English and American readers. The 
author’s opening visit to Flint Cottage 
in 1908 is an illuminating personal rec- 
ord like Eckerman’s for Goethe. The 
life of Meredith is explained simply in 
its connection with his literature. His 
imagination is analyzed chiefly from his 
“Harry Richmond,” with copious transla- 
tions. His art, in its lyric qualities and 
style, with its analysis and concentrated 
effects and super-acute notes, is stud- 
ied in his poems as well as in his varied 
prose works. His teaching or logic and 
philosophy of life—his Notion of the 
Earth, his Notion of the Comic Spirit, 
which from Jupiter or Uranus might 
judge all our feelings and acts with re 
lation to our environment in our own 
planet—is compared with what critics 
of friendliest insight have said of him. 
“In all countries, most of all in France, 
there are people predisposed by charac- 
ter and culture to like Meredith.” 

“De l'Art, de I'élégance, de la charité” 
(Fontemoing: 270 pages, 3.50 francs), 
by André de Fouquiéres, is the work of 
an arbiter clegantiarum in the cosmo- 
politan salons of Paris. He has so long 
been before the footlights of fashion 
that what he has to say will interest 
many. Something ought to be learned 


>. 


The Nation 
from this renaissance of “dandysme” 
and from charity where “social service” 
is not yet the accepted formula, but 
each grande dame must have her partic- 
ular wuvre—maternal adoption of Jug- 
gling Jerry's children or the protection 
of young girls and the Red Cross. 

“Charles Ritter—1859-1905" (Paris: 
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_guards of language as Bentham, comes 
‘out as clearly as may be in these let- 
ters, which, moreover, are anything but 
|scholastic. They will have their use as 
a manuductio in the erudition of phil- 
osophy. “I have read several of your 
/volumes and you have read some of my 
poor volumes, and we continue—what? 


Fischbacher; 310 pages, 3.50 francs) is; we begin debating all sorts of high 


a choice of letters to and from an able, 
pensive, cultivated Swiss professor, 
with “friends and masters” like Sainte- 
Beuve, Renan, Taine, Cherbuliez, Paul 
Bourget, the counter-theologian Strauss, 
George Eliot, Edouard Schuré, William 
James. The last confided to the Swiss 
friend of his youth that he was fully de- 


questions between ourselves, struggling 
against the double difficulty of under- 
standing and speaking.” 

“Histoire de la poésie francaise au 
xvie siécle’ (H. Champion: 290 pages 
8vo), par Henry Guy, professor in the 
University of Toulouse, takes us into 
the literary heart of the Renaissance. 

















cided to try the painter's trade; it was | This first volume deals with the school 
when James was eighteen. At fifty, he of rhétoriqueurs. It is the beginning of 
writes that his big book of philosophy a work of considerable magnitude, not 
is making money for him. In these engaged in the bibliography or philol- 
letters are many sincere utterances on |Ogy or esthetic criticism of French 
latter-day questions, such as are given| poetry, but investigating scientifically 
out among friends. how poetry arose in France, the influ- 

“Correspondance de Renouvier et Se-|ences which inspired the poets, and the 
crétan” (A. Colin: 168 pages, 8vo, 2 por- origins of their art. The book begins 
trait plates, 3.50 francs) will be chiefly | With the general characters of the pe- 
interesting to those who follow the|Tiod: the sources in other literatures, 


movement of philosophic thought. Even Such as the Bible, Greek, and Roman | 


now, perhaps, only one book and an | and medieval authors; the art centres, 
evanescent influence are all that re- | material situation of those who culti- 
mains from Secrétan; but Renouvier | Vated the art and those who served in 
has left the most continuous and con-| Place of Maecenas; the material of the 
sistent mass of criticism of the world’s | Poetry and its chief ornaments; its com- 
thought through the ages which was/Plications and plays of rhythm; and the 
published in the nineteenth century. | Poetic genres. The second part takes up 
His positive contribution is not sogreat,|!2 order the rhétoriqueurs from Oc 
at least not as it is found in his own/|tovien de Saint-Gelays, born in 1468, to 
works, although his thought shows the court poets and Jean Parmentier, 
through every page of Bergson and completing the first third of the cen- 
Pragmatism. From his first publica-|tury. Each chapter is followed by its 
tions in 1836, when he was fresh from | bibliography, and there is a complete 
the lessons of Auguste Comte on the | index of names—but, alas! no table of 
philosophy of mathematics at the Ecole contents. With all its scientific merit, 
Polytechnique, until the last days pre-|the book is very readable for the stu- 
ceding his death in September, 1903, |dent of French literature, 

Renouvier’s life was given over to the) “Souvenirs d’un enfant de Paris” (Fas- 
one absorbing study of philosophy. Un- | quelle: 430 pages, 3.50 francs), by Emile 
like Herbert Spencer, he attended first | Bergerat, is far from scientific litera- 
to the critical study of what others had ture; but it is the stuff from which 
thought, and then to the elaboration of|such studies of nineteenth-century 
his own system. Having a system of| French literature will have to be made 
his own was needed to give controver- | by the university professor of the fu- 
sial incitement to his criticism; and/|ture. The book tells entertainingly the 
this is the chief merit of his letters to| “years of Bohemia” of the author, a 
his friend of many years, Secrétan. | son-in-law of Théophile Gautier. 
From 1868 to 1891 these thinkers, both | Through his pages walk familiarly Vic- 
systematic, disagreeing gravely, held | tor Hugo and belated Romantics, begin- 
communion of thought. The persistent | ners like Sarcey and Daudet, amid very 
opposition of Secrétan, who never suc-| lively personal remembrances of the au- 
cumbed to the more powerful thought of|thor as a schoolboy at war with his 
Renouvier, helps to clarify many points | Latin; in the real war of 1870; and 
of the latter’s philosophy. Secrétan, in| then a long section of history and sto- 
his lumbering Swiss French, brings out ‘ries of the later years and company of 
his points clearly. Renouvier, with his|Théophile Gautier himself. The transi- 
life-long dislike of the Church, from the/|tion of Young France to what has turn- 
necessity of his thought strove after/|ed out to be a new era as well as a new 
more and more precision in what came/|régime is plain to be seen. Perhaps 
to be almost the historic scholastic vo-| Emile Bergerat is not even now quite 
cabulary and principle, bringing his|alive to the fact that he, too, in his 
criticism into the great body of classic | turn, is an ancestor; but this, like wine 
philosophy. His positive system, which | long-bottled, only adds to the sparkle 
he elaborated with as complicated safe-| of his anecdotes. 8. D. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The first selection from the great library 
of the late Robert Hoe wil! be sold by the 
Anderson Auction Company in nineteen ses- 
sions, beginning April 24, and continuing to 
May 5. The catalogue of this first part is 
issued in two volumes containing 3,538 lots. 

The vellum copy of the Gutenberg Bible 
is included in this part. This, the first book 
printed with movable types, was very fit- 
tingly the glory of the library of Mr. Hoe, 
the man who did more than any one else 
of his generation to advance the art of 
printing. 

This copy, printed upon vellum, has an 
authentic history going back to 1825, when 
it was bought at auction by J. and A. Arch, 
booksellers, for Henry Perkins, a brewer, 
and one of the greatest book collectors of 
his day, for £504. Perkins died in April, 
1855, his library going to Algernon Perkins, 
who died in 1870. In 1873 the library was 
sold at auction, bringing £26,000 for 865 
lots, the vellum Gutenberg Bible bringing 
£3,400. It was bought by F. S. Ellis for the 
Earl of Ashburnham, and when again sold 
with his books in June, 1897, Quaritch paid 
£2,000 for it. It probably cost Mr. Hoe 
about $22,000. 

Of the seven known copies on vellum of 
this all-important book this is not only the 
only copy which has ever been sold at auc- 
tion in England but is the only one which 
any collector can ever hope to stand even 
the remotest chance of procuring, all the 
other known copies (excepting Mr. Mor- 
gan’s) being in public libraries from which 
they can never pass. 

Of the seven known copies on vellum two 
are owned in New York, one in England 
(the Grenville copy in the British Museum), 
one in France (in the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale), and three in Germany (one in the 
Royal Library at Berlin, and two in Leip- 
zig). It would be a notable thing for some 
wealthy American to seize the opportunity 
to buy this copy and, at his death, to pre- 
sent it to the Library of Congress. 

Only one copy of the book has heretofore 
appeared in American auction rooms. At 
the Brinley sale, in April, 1881, Hamilton 
Cole paid $8,000 for a paper copy, having 
seventeen leaves in facsimile. He sold it 
privately to Brayton Ives, and at the sale 
of his books, in March, 1891, it brought $14,- 
800, being bought by Mr. James Ellsworth, 
who still owns it. 

The first Hoe sale includes also his re- 
nowned copy of the first edition of “Le 
Morte D’Arthur,” “reduced in to Englysshe 
by syr Thomas Malory knyght,” and 
“deuyded in to xxi bookes chapytred and 
enprynted, and fynysshed in thabbey West- 
mestre the last day of July,” 1485, by Wil- 
liam Caxton. This, the most valuable of all 
Caxtons, on account of its fine condition 
and rarity, has a long and interesting his- 
tory. In October, 1698, it was sold, in the 
library of Dr. Francis Bernard, physician 
to James II, bringing two shillings and six- 
pence. It was bought by Sir Robert Har- 
ley, first Earl of Oxford, who had it bound 
in red morocco and tooled in the style since 
known as Harleian. Upon his death, in 1724, 
his library. descended to his son, Edward 
Harley, the second earl, who died in 1741. 
The next year the library, including about 
50,000 books, 41,000 prints, and 350,000 pam- 
phiets (the greatest private collection ever 
brought together) was purchased entire by 
Thomas Osborne, the bookseller, for £13,- 


000. Osborne issued a series of catalogues 


(5 vols. 8vo., describing more than 50,000 
lots), and th's copy of the “Morte D’Ar- 
thur” appears as No. 372 of Vol. III. The 
catalogue notes: “This was a favorite Book 
with King Henry VIII. See what a Char- 
acter Ascham gives of it, in his School- 
master.” 

The book seems to have been purchased 
from Osborne by Brian Fa'rfax, the yvoung- 
er, who died in January, 1749. The Malory 
was valued by the appraiser at £2 12s. 6d 
A catalogue of the library preparatory to 
a sale by auction was printed in April, 1756, 
but the whole was sold to Mr. Child of 
Osterley Park, Middlesex. It seems to have 
passed in 1804 into the possession of George 
Villiers, fifth Earl of Jersey, by his mar 
riage with Child’s granddaughter It re- 
mained at Osterley Park, until the books 
were removed for sale at Sotheby's in 1885 
The Caxton “Malory” was there bought by 
Quaritch for £1,950, for Mrs. Norton Quincy 
Pope, of Brooklyn, the most notable woman 
book-collector America has produced. In 
1895, shortly after Mrs. Pope's death, her 
husband sold the library entire to Mr. Hoe. 

One illuminated manuscript included in 
this sale is worthy of being mentioned with 
the two printed books already described 
This is the famous “Pembroke Book of 
Hours,” made for William Herbert, first 
Earl of Pembroke, who was beheaded in 
1469. It was later in the possession of his 
grandson, William Herbert, in whose time, 
probably, some leaves, written in English, 
were added. Its further history is un- 
known until it turned up about 1880 in Italy 
in the possession of the Borghese family of 
Rome. From them it passed through an 
Italian antiquary into the possession of F. 
S. Ellis, the London bookseller, who sold it 
to Brayton Ives of this city. At the sale of 
his library, in March, 1891, it brought $5,900, 
and was bought for Mr. Hoe. 


Correspondence 





A NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
BUREAU. 


10 THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Two bills introduced at the third 
session of the Sixty-first Congress, and no- 
ticed little, if at all, by the public press, are 
of much significance in the fight for more 
scientific and studied legislation. One at 
least will no doubt be again introduced. 

Senator Owen of Oklahoma has proposed 
“to create a United States Legislative Ref- 
erence Bureau” (S. 10,041), and Represen- 
tative Nelson of Wisconsin would establish 
a “Legislative Division of the Congressional 
Library” (H. R. 31,536). 

The legislative reference library as al- 


jready established in nineteen States and 


several municipalities aims to give to the 
members of the Legislature or Municipal 
Assembly the opportunity of making a com- 
parative study of the questions which come 
before them as lawmakers. The published 
experience of other commonwealths as em- 
bodied in their statutes, the actual results 
of the application of these statutes as given 
by those who must apply them, the literature 
of sociology describing the conditions of 
society which give rise to the necessity for 
new forms of legislation, the best thought 
of the scholarly theorists in political sci-' 


ence, and the experience of those who are 
daily meeting and solving the complicated 
problems of modern administration—all this 
the legislative referenc: library aims 
make available to its patrons 

Senator Owen's bill would have the chief 
of this bureau appointed by the President 


and would make its business 


to locate, catalogue, and index all material 
in various government departments in the 
shape of bills, laws, debates, departmental 
research, findings of commissions, consular 
reports, treatises in legal brief and schol- 
arly periodical, and so forth, touching upon 
problems of current legislation; to gather 


catalogue, and index such further material 
pertaining to legislative experience at home 
and abroad as shall seem expedient. 

Results shall be made serviceable, and : 
every possible way the enactment of mors 
scfentific legislation shall be aided This 
bill is brief and carries no appropriation 
as drawn at present. 

The House bill of eight sections provides 
that the Librarian of Congress shall appoint 
the division chief and in specific language 
sets forth with what high educatjonal qual- 
ifications this chief must be endowed. His 
staff of secretaries, technical assistants, in- 
vestigators, and draftsmen shall be of his 
own selection. While broad in scope this 
bill is far more specific and detailed than 
that of the Senate and carries with it an 
appropriation of one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars annually. 

Legislative reference work so-called may 
be said to have had its beginnings in the 
New York State Library in 1891, when was 
issued “Legislation No. 1,” a bulletin pre- 
senting a “comparative summary and index 
of State Legislation in 1890." The develop- 
ment in this field of library work since that 
date is significant. The Governor of Wis- 
consin, in his message to the Legislature 
in January, 1911, in asking for an increase 
in the appropriation for this department in 
his State to twenty-two thousand dollars a 
year, takes occasion to express his appre- 
ciation of its efficient service in the cause 
of careful lawmaking. 

JOHN BOYNTON KAISER. 


Austin, Tex., March 9. 





SHAKESPEARE AND RALEIGH. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I am unable to find in any edition 
of the “Merchant of Venice” or elsewhere 
notice of the striking resemblance between 
Shakespeare's song, “Tell me where is fancy 
bred,” and a poem which appeared in Da- 
vison’s “Poetical Rhapsody” (1602), signed 
with the initials W. R, (See A. H. Bullen's 
edition of the “Poetical Rhapsody,” Vol. 
II, p. 112.) It is hard to believe that the 
matter has escaped the attention of the 
lynx-eyed generations of editors; but !f any 
discussion of the relation between these 
two pieces exists it has not yet found its 
way into the main current of Shakespear- 
ean commentary. The corresponding parts 
of the two songs are as follows: 

Tell me where Is fancy bred, 

Or in the heart or tn the head? 
How begot how nourished? 
Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes, 
With gazing fed; and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies. 
A POESY TO PROVE THAT AFFECTION 18 
NOT LOVE. 
Conecelt, begotten by the eyes, 
Ia quickly born, and quickly dies; 
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For while it seeks our hearts to have 
Meanwhile there reason makes his grave; 


- x— 


For many things the eyes approve, 


Which yet the heart doth seldom love. 


in spring time sown, 
lie in the ground ere they be grown; 


Por as the seeds, 


whose rooting fails, 
As child that in the 


Such is conceit, 


cradle quails, 


(ir else within the mother's womb 
Hath his beginning and his tomb 

Affection follows Fortune's wheels, 
And soon is shaken from her heels; 


For following beauty or estate, 
Ifer liking still is turned to hate: 
Fer all affections have their change, 
And fancy only loves to range. 
The letters W. R. in the “Poetical Rhap- 
sody” are supposed to stand for Walter 
Raleigh; and this song has frequently, 


though he would go a 
through a snowstorm to cast a deciding vote 
to make his friend President, he must be 
considered as an opponent of the Adminis- 
tration—becavse honest opposition was es- 
sential to keep the servants of the people 
in the right way. 

Taylor was three times a member of the 
| Senate, 1792-1794 by election, October-De- 
cember, 1803, by appointment, and 1822-1824 
by election again; and he might easily have 
|had a seat there at other times had he so 
| desired. He would have spurned appoint- 
;ment to any office under the Republican 
| Presidents, all of whom, however, were on 
jterms of intimacy with him during their 
| Administrations. He was one of the first 
lof the race of mugwumps, a prince of in- 





though not always, been printed among his | dependents, and also a writer of many books, 


works. The possibility of a literary rela- 
tion, however slight. between Sir Walter 
and his great contemporary is of considera- 
ble interest; and it would certainly be 
worth while to bring to bear upon this poem 


now little known, as will be seen from the 
| following list: “The Spirit of Seventy-six” 
(1809), “An Inquiry into the Principles and 
Policy of the Government of the United 
| States,” a reply to John Adams’s work on 


any evidence which might help to establish | the Constitution (1814); ‘“‘Arator,” a series 


its date or to confirm its authorship. 





JAMPs HOLLY HANFORD. 
Simmons College, March 4 
JOHN TAYLOR “OF CAROLINE.” 


To THe EpiTror or THE NATION: 


SIR I have recently come into posses- 
sion of a letter of John Taylor of Caroline 
which will interest students of American 
history, especially of secession. John Tay- 
lor's name appears in few of the ency- 
clopedias of to-day, though he was one 
of the most influential publicists of his time. 
He was born in Orange County, Virginia, in 
1750, avd died in Caroline in 1824. He 
was an ardent revolutionist in 1776, a fol- 
lower of Patrick Henry, and opposed to the 
compromising, perhaps loyalist, attitude of 
his uncle, Edmund Pendleton. Most ardent 
his attachment to Virginia and to the 
rights ideas in the early national 
career, he came soon to be counted with 
the little group of Jeffersonians to which 


in 
States 


of agricultural essays (1818), “Construction 
Construed,” an attack on the judicial opin- 
ions of Chief Justice Marshall (1820); 
“Tyranny Unmasked” (1822), and “New 
Views of the Constitution of the United 
States” (1823). 

He was a member of the Senate at the 
time of his death in 1824—a man of such 
prestige and influence that Presidential as- 
pirants of 1824 made pilgrimages to his re- 
tired Virginia home seeking his approval. 
Few men who wrote so much, wereso long in 
the public eye, and who deserved so well of 
the country, have been so ignored in works 
of reference or general information. Hence 
the following letter, bearing upon an im- 
portant crisis in our history, and counter- 
acting, as it does to some extent the view 
of so many students of the Jeffersonian 
epoch, is offered to the readers of the 
Nation, WILLIAM E,. Dopp. 

University of Chicago, March 2. 








Virginia, Port Royal, Dec. 30, 1820. 


Dear Sir: Your letter has reached me, 
but the gentlemen it introduces have not 


rhomas New belonged, who desired a peace- | appeared. Their ———— = — 
le tee ; a Bead very agreeable to me, and an exchange 0 
abl reak-unp of the Un on. But Taylor | opinions, when neither a spirit of opposi- 
was not a disun-onist (Gaillard Hunt: “Dis- | tion nor the allurements of victory would 
union Sentiment in Congress in 1794," a| prevail, might have been someWhat useful. 
pamphlet published in 1905); rather an | x —— J eet eee 5 = coe bg Ms 
; a the “New School. s phrase 
idealist who hoped to see all government | to the notion of constituting a geographical 
reduced to the irreducible minimum. He | party by the cement of a temporary im- 


given no existence to corpora- 
tions business, he would 
have had no money but gold and silver, and 
he the of stocks and 
bonds prima facie evidence of degeneration. 
He warred against the growth of economic 
and financial interests of the East, and la- 
mented, especially from the economic point 
of the of slavery in the 
South. 

In 1798 he espoused the doctrine of the 
Virginia and Kentucky resolutions and be- 
came Madison's ablest lieutenant in the en- 
suing conflict between the States rights and 
the Federalist school of politics in the 
Virginia Assembly. He thus had much to 
do with formulating the doctrine which the 
South was to adopt in Justification of seces- 


would have 
doing interstate 


thought ownership 


view, existence 


| 


| 





sion, After Jefferson became President he 
opposed some of the main items of the Re- 
publican programme, and when Monroe was 
made Madison's successor, largely because 


of Taylor's activity as a peacemaker be- 


pression concerning slavery, the _ policy 
will have no permanent effect, except in 
accelerating the dissolution of the Union; 
because solid geographical interests will 
inevitably obliterate a contemplative opin- 
jon naturally transitory. If it refers to 
the notion of contriving laws for making 
one portion of the Union tributary to an- 
other, that policy is equally unsustainable 
for any considerable period; because, 
though the Southern States might long sub- 
mit to their commercial disadvantages, so 
beneficial to the Northern, they will not 
long bear an aggravation of them by geo- 
graphical legislation. Whenever a, disso- 
lution of the Union happens, both these 
projects will fail, and the Southern con- 
federation will either embrace most or all 
of the waters of the Mississippi, or the 
confederations will be Eastern and West- 
ern. I cannot see what interest can induce 
the Northern States to wish for either. 
These strange geographical concussions 
seem to have put a more useful subject, 
that of weights and measures, out of the 
mind of Congress. More useful, because a 
cement of the Union by an uniformity in 
thie respect, however small, is preferable 
to disuniting projects, however great. I 


tween Madison and Monroe, he wrote that, lately was present at a delivery of grain, 


. 






hundred miles 


where three sealed half-bushels and two 
stamped fifty-six weights were produced. 
No two of the former agreed, and the dif- 
ference between the largest and the small- 
est extended to a quart. One fifty-six 
weighed by the same pair of stilliards 
above fifty-nine, and the other above fifty- 
eight pounds. Upon information entitled 
to much credit, it is probable that the 
frauds committed by false weights and 
measures are innumerable, and that they 
play in a scope of 10 per centum at least. 
Indeed, the half-bushel is gradually grow- 
ing towards a whole one. Vice, distrust, 
and even some degree of enmity between 
States are thus generated, together with 
commercial inconveniences to a great ex- 
tent. If Congress should only establish 
a common half-bushel, and a true avoirdu- 
pois pound for the present, it would be 
highly beneficial. The English Winches- 
ter bushel would be the best, as being about 
the medium of these frauds, and because 
our commerce with that nation and its de- 
pendencies, in articles of dry measure, may 
again be greater than with any other. You 
see, my mind yet clings to the Union, as 
a man in a consumption does to life. Fare- 
well. Yours with great regard, 
JOHN TAYLOR. 
(Torn] 


Washington, D. C. 





ORIENTAL POETRY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: That little poem of Yone Noguchi 
given by your correspondent, S. Tsushima 
of Kamakura, in your issue of February 
16, has no doubt set many readers thinking 
about the difference between Eastern poetry 
and our own. A little acquaintance with the 
poetry of the T’angs shows easily the 
source of the leading ideas in the verses 
quoted. The voice of the bell, the shadow, 
the breeze, the moon, the mountains and 
rivers, the flower petals, the flash of the 
stirred leaf, the whispering of the wind in 
the grass—these may almost be cailed the 
stock in trade of the T’ang poets. And so 
we may assume that in that branch of 
Chinese literature Yone Noguchi must be 
deeply read. The combining of these various 
elements to express some special moment or 
phase of individual experience is also the 
method of the T’ang poets, and that is ex- 
actly the method of the verses in question, 
which might indeed be the product of the 
Buddhist or Taoist tendency in a T'ang 
poet. 

In that poetry, then, what is it that, being 
different from our own, is yet so attractive? 
Is it not the contemplation of nature as a 
play of vast forces in a sphere of their own, 
independent of and superior to any particu- 
lar humen interest? Our poetry may be said 
to centre in man, of whose situation and 
activity nature is merely the background 
or the instrument. Eastern poetry centres 
in nature with its imperious motions, its 
inscrutable laws, its tranquillity and beau- 
ty, over against which man appears from 
time to time, not to change but to contem- 
plate and admire. 

This is, of course, the most superficial, 
as it is the most salient, idea of Eastern 
poetry, but I have found it a solvent of many 
difficulties, and a stimulus to further curios- 
ity regarding a mode of thought which 
though apparently so different, is yet, in a 
way, the natural complement of our own. 
In fact, might not one hazard a guess that 
Fastern thought in general may prove to 
be rather complementary than supplemen- 
tary to ours, the other side, as it were, of 
known experience, rather than additional 





knowledge; and that a certain roundedness 
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of culture may perhaps in time result from 
increasing interest in and knowledge of the 
Fast. Yone Noguchi is one of the pioneers 
of this new knowledge, and I have no doubt 
tbat many lovers of poetry will, like myself, 
feel the attraction of his lines, even if at 
first we may have to grope around some- 
what and feel our way in the unfamiliar but 
truly poetical Eastern setting. 
JAMES BLACK. 
Denver, Col., March 4. 
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FOLKLORE OF GREECE. 


Modern Greek Folklore and Ancient 
Greek Religion. By John Cuthbert 
Lawson. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. $4 net. 


Mr. Lawson has devoted the leisure of 
ten years to working up into a solid and 
interesting book the collections of Greek 
folklore which he made in Greece dur- 
ing his two years’ tenure of the Craven 
studentship from 1898 to 1900. After 
studying the fear of the evil eye, as a 
first and typical illustration of the sur- 
vival of ancient superstitions, he pro- 
ceeds to an exhaustive survey of the eu- 
tire mythology from Zeus and Poseidon 
t» Pan and the Nymphs. This attempt 
at systematic completeness results in 
some perfunctory chapters. There is 
not much real evidence for the survival 
of the greater gods. The only testimony 
for Zeus is a Cretan invocation, Zéve 6c, 
which Mr. Lawson himself has not 
heard, but takes from Santzos. The 
functions of Zeus, including the duties 
of clerk of the weather, are transferred 
to God or distributed among the saints. 
The modern Greek woid derporedde sug- 
gests the reflection, that “though in 
the ancient literature, we may nowhere 
find the word réews used of the thun- 
derbolt, there is no reason why the mod- 
ern word should not be the expres- 
sion of a conception inherited from an- 


[Lucian to those of Life. And to uphoid ers whom their Achwan neighbors held 
|his unhesitating identification of Charos in awe for this gift and termed Pheres. 
with Charon, Mr. Lawson is driven to This, if not true, is at least admirable 
| “suspect that in ancient times the liter-/ romantic philology of the new anthro- 
jary presentation of Charon was far more pological type. 

circumscribed than the popular.” For The second half of the volume deals 
| the survival of the coin placed in the with more general religious concep- 
{wont of the dead, Mr. Lawson has only tions and superstitious practices. Mr 
hearsay evidence. He could not elicit! Lawson finds survivals of divination 
any positive statement that it was the|from the flight of birds, chance words, 
ferryman’s fee. The Fates, too, embody sneezing, the lines in the shoulder 
‘a universal commonplace, and the many ‘blades of sheep, and, in one case, from 
interesting stories collected and plaust: |a pig's spleen. A study of vampires in- 
ble analogies noted prove little. Initroduces the whole question of 
short, we may be very grateful to Mr.|venants and bloodguiltiness. The words 
Lawson for the immense stores of en-| alastor, miastor, and prostropaios, all 
tertainment and instruction presented in| refer primarily, he thinks, to the venge 
this volume, and yet retain some re-|ful revenant wandering in bodily form. 
serves as to his main thesis, i. e., that) The “Mycenwan” inhumation and the 
Greek folklore is a real survival of clas- | “Ach@wan” cremation, both had ?or their 
sical mythology. Skepticism is always | object the normal dissolution of the 
in place with regard to travellers’ ac- | body, which put an end to such wander- 
counts of popular beliefs. The imagi-|ings on earth, and at the same time 
nation of the people is constantly fed | made possible the reconstitution of the 
by imperfectly apprehended suggestions corpse's elements in a corporeal and 
that filter down to it from above, and | happy life beyond the grave. The bless- 
about which the accretions of popular | edness of that life consisted in a re- 
fancy cluster. This is especially true of| union with the gods, which is described 
a people that possesses the great liter- | explicitly and not figuratively as a mar- 
ary tradition of the Greeks and takes/riage. The literary parallelisms be 


| 
such pride in it. The population of| tween marriage and death, from the 
nearly every canton of Greece has been | “Antigone” 


re- 


to the latest epigram, are 
repeatedly shifted, exterminated, and re-|to be taken litefally in this sense. The 
placed. The one abiding fact is the “Pelasgian” mysteries of Eleusis rep- 
pride of the Greeks in the language and | resented the consummation of this 
the writings of the ancients. In the/urion of the human and the divine, 
democratic fellowship of Greek life, | and so provoked the indignation and 
therg have always been fluent talkers/the calumnies of the Christian Fath 
with some tincture of letters whose con-|ers. The love philosophy of Plato's 
versation would supply hints to the “Symposium” has its source in the 
imagination of the illiterate. Both in|same order of ideas. To test and crit 
language and fable, then, the hypothe- icise these interesting suggestions 
sis of revival is always to be weighed would far exceed our scope. It is 4ll 
against that of survival. If you meet systematically developed with intense 
the phrase (ewevsev) and pvripos in the conviction, an enormous mass of illus- 
mouth of an uneducated Greek to-day, trations, and the citation of many au- 
you do not assume either that it is thorities. It will have to be reckoned 
a genuine survival or that he has read with. But it will first have to be veri- 





tiquity.” Of like character is the evi- | paper paragraph written by some gym- 
dence for Poseidon and “Lady ’Phrodite.”|nasium graduate. ‘This is an extreme 
Demeter and Persephone yield more. St.| but actual instance which illustrates the 
Demetrius is the patron of agriculture. possibilities. Some similar process seems 
But at Eleusis, the peasantry are said|to us the most probable explanation of 
tu have worshipped a statue of Demeter |many of the stories related by Mr. Law- 
as St. Demetra so late as 1801. The leg- | son on the authority of Schmidt, Sant- 
end of Demetra’s wanderings, as relat-|zos, or Lenormant. 
ed by an Albanian priest to Lenormant| Especially interesting are the rich 
in 1860, we cannot regard as confirma |chapters about the Nymphs, Nereids, 
tron. It is obviously contaminated 5) |and minor figures of mythology and 
literary reminiscence. Nor is it probabl. | folklore. Are we really to believe that 
that the occasional acceptance in Greece the female demons, the Gelloudes, are 
of the Mohammedan taboo of the pig goes | derived from Sappho’s Gello? From a 
back to ihe Demeter cult. Curious is the |table of twenty-three spellings of the 
surv:val in Arcadia of the divinity Des- name and on other good and valuable 
poina, to which Mr. Lawson is, he be-|ccnsiderations, Mr. Lawson decides that 
lieves, the first to call attention. \those mischievous monsters of popular 
Charos supplies material for one of | fancy, the Callicantzari, are the Cen- 
Mr. Lawson's best chapters. But the|taurs. The equine half of the Centaur 


ideas, the imagery, the conceits, and the was merely a symbol of his power of 
jests are those which human fancy as- | assuming any animal shape. The Cen 
sociates with death from the pages of|taurs were a tribe of reputed sorcer 


the “C2dipus at Colonus.’ He has heard fied. Like other systematic reasoners, 
|it from somebody who read it in a news- Mr. Lawson is sometimes tempted to 
force the facts to fit the system. He 


translates Aeschylus, “Coephori” 287-8: 


wavrev 8 ariysov nédiAov Cvianey xpévy 


canws TapixevOivTa waydOdpty popy 


“To die at last with none to hon- 
or, none to love him, damned even 
in the doom that wastes all, to 
know no corruption.” (Italics ours.) 
A@schylus is thus made to con 


firm the view that the object of crema 
tion and inhumation alike is the disso 
lution of the natural body, and that the 
failure of such dissolution is the most 
awful of curses. But the translation is 
flatly impossible. The muse of conjectur 
al, romantic anthropological philology is 
a fascinating creature, but she cannot be 
exempted from the primary duty of con- 
struing her Greek correctly. 
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CURRENT FICTION. 


Denry the Audacious. By Arnold Ben- 
nett. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Like “Helen with the High Hand,” 

this a diversion on Mr. Bennett's 

part. No doubt “The Old Wives’ Tale” 
and “Clayhanger”’ represent his serious 
work; but, much to our advantage, he 
is of the temperament which disdains to 

always wise. The Denry of this di- 

vertisement is another Clayhanger in 

origin and environment, but he exists 
altogether different plane of 

Mr. Bennett's fancy. His mother is a 

sempstress and washerwoman, living 

among the “potbanks” of Bursley; and 

“Denry” is her time-saving rendering of 

Edward Henry. The boy shows no spe- 

cial promise. In the course of every- 

day life he is commonplace enough. But 
at decisive moments he has an instinct 
for action, gloriously rash and glorious- 

Copybook morality does 

not deter him: he is a Five Towns Na- 

poleon, following his star. In short, as 

“Clayhanger” is a soberly ironical study 

of the humdrum, “Denry the Auda- 

cious” is a blithely ironical study of the 
inspired. In his own sphere, Denry 
breathes the true afflatus. His career 
is a series of tours de force. Bursley 

is proud of his feats, vaunts him as a 

“card,” and finally awards him the su- 

preme honor in her gift. The tale of 

his exploits is told with much good hu- 
mor—it is hardly more than a clever bit 
of fooling. A reader unfamiliar with 

Mr. Bennett would not be likely to cred- 

it the writer of this story with powers 

beyond those of a pleasant entertainer. 


is 


be 


upon an 


ly successful. 


But there are unexceptionable prece- 
dents for genius entertaining itself 
with the play of mere talent. Mr. Ben- 


nett’s versatility of mood is more re- 
markable than his virtuosity of method. 


Adventure. By Jack London. New York: 

The Macmillan Co, 

This is upon a different plane from 
Mr. London's recent novels. It is free 
from didacticism, has no remonstrance 
or propaganda up its sleeve, but dis- 
ports itself frankly in the realm of the 
agreeably preposterous. The time is the 
present, the place is the Solomon Isl- 
ands, and the persons—the only neces- 
sary persons—are an Englishman and 
an American girl. The man is in soli- 
tary charge of a plantation manned by 
cannibals, who are an unusually bad 
lot, even for cannibals. The island is 
fever-stricken when the scene opens, 
and the white man, who is himself sick 
almost to the point of collapse, main- 
tains his life and his authority solely 
by virtue of that miraculous function 
which, according to the muse of imper- 
laliam, enables the Briton to bear his 
burden. Shipwreck brings the girl upon 
the scene in the nick of time. She 
takes charge of the sick man and his 


affairs, and he recovers to find her 


>. 
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established in his household, and vir- 
tually refusing to budge. She laughs at 
the qualms and scruples that agitate 
his conventional soul, and proposes a 
business partnership. As an alterna- 
tive she threatens to buy an island and 
acquire cannibals of her own. Her body- 
guard of big Tahitians she regards as 
all that can be desired in the way of 
chaperonage or other protection. Of 
course, there is only one thing that can 
happen at the end of the road, and the 
interest for the hardened observer must 
lie in the incidents by the way. These 
include a revolt on the part of the resi- 
dent cannibals, and the pursuit of some 
of them far into the enemy’s country. 
Gory details are not lacking, horrors 
of the sort upon which Mr. London’s 
readers are wont to sup. One learns, 
for example, the exact method of smoke- 
curing a human head for the Solomon- 
ian trophy-room. But the flavor of the 
tale as a whole is that of a milder type 
of romance than Mr. London is in the 
habit of offering his public. 


The Andersons. By S. Macnaughton. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Flora Anderson, an able young 

Scotchwoman resolved on matrimony, 

and her animadversions upon a halting 

lover furnish the sustaining interest in 
this extended narrative. The plot—both 
rudimentary and trite—is comprised in 
the disastrous excursion of a middle 
class Scotch family into London soci- 
ety and their prompt rescue by awld ac- 
quaintances. Though candidly deplor- 
ing her ill luck, Flora takes no shame 
from her situation, which she invests 
with the dignity of a sociological in- 
stance. “When the supply does not 
equal the demand, there is always a fic- 
titious value set upon even the most 
worthless goods. One million more wo- 
men than men in the British Isles——” 
And, indeed, the pressure exerted by 
this calamitous circumstance is plainly 
apparent upon all the marriageable wo- 
men in the book. The initial difficulties 
|attending the cooking of the hare, where 
hares are leanest and wariest and excel- 
lent cooks abound, have seldom been 
more frankly and feelingly expounded. 

But it is from the writer’s keen flair for 

native idiosyncrasy and her skill in de- 

picting Scotch genre scenes, rather than 

(from her insistent harping on. this 

theme, that the reader’s enjoyment is 

derived. 





Basset: A Village Chronicle. By 8S. G. 
Tallentyre. New York: Moffat, Yard 


& Co. 


This is a little masterpiece of histort-| 


cal perspective and imagination, You 
must rid yourself of the prevalent pre- 
disposition, in favor of a clearly defined 
plot, in order to enjoy properly a mod- 
ern representation of early Victorian 
village life, which is like nothing in the 


world but Trollope seen through a re- 
|versed opera glass, unless it be Mrs. 
Gaskell en plein air. Every member of 
the group constituting a typical Eng- 
lish rural community of seventy years 
ago is drawn as if from life; the artist’s 
jestimation of character values is that 
of her own day and generation, but the 
characters themselves belong indisputa- 
bly to the period which she undertakes 
to re-create, and she has enveloped them 
ia an atmosphere that is not merely dec- 
orative but vital. Some changes in per- 
sonal relationship work themselves out 
slowly to a satisfactory issue in the 
course of the chronicle; the situations 
are significant and often humorous, but 
never approach a dramatic pitch, ex- 
cept on the occasion when an eloping 
bride disappoints a waiting congrega- 
tion. There is a hint of altering con- 
|ditions in the intrusion of a young Lon- 
don physician upon an old country prac- 
|titioner’s preserves, and a glimpse of 
the then fashionable affectations exem- 
plified in the persons of a clever frump 
and her son, a foppish littérateur. Upon 
|closer examination, it will be realized 
that this village group comes near to 
epitomizing the national life of its dec- 
jade. Balzac himself might have sketch- 
'ed such a figure as the village parson, 
|whose clumsily assumed cloth conceals 
|a veteran of the Peninsular campaign 
jand an unsuspected hero of knightly 
|adventure. 


| 
| 








LORD ACTON ON THE FRENCH REV- 
| OLUTION. 


| Lectures on the French Revolution. By 
| John Emerich Edward Dalberg-Acton, 

First Baron Acton, D.C.L., LL.D., etc., 

late Regius Professor of Modern His- 

tory in the University of Cambridge 

(England). Edited by John Nevile 

Figgis, C.R., Litt.D., and Reginald 

Vere Laurence, M.A. New York: The 

Macmillan Co. $3.25 net. 

Since Lord Acton’s lamented death 
nine years ago several volumes of his 
writings have appeared which have won 
for him a fame wider by far than he 
enjoyed in his lifetime; for though the 
very small circle that knew him per- 
sonally had the warmest admiration for 
his powers, his very name was unknown 
|to the great bulk of Englishmen as well 
‘as Americans. First came his “Letters 
to Miss Mary Gladstone,” then a volume 
of lectures, put together from the notes 
|of his pupils, together with two volumes 
of collected “Essays”; and now we have 
‘this volume of university discourses on 
the French Revolution which were the 
| fruit of his latest years. They form 
the most considerable single and con- 
|tinuous piece of work he ever did, and 
| probably would never have been com- 
|posed but for the necessity that lay 
upon him of preparing lectures for a 
class. His passion for striving upwards 
‘toward the ideal he had set up of fin- 
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ished literary form, coupled with the 
passion for accumulating facts and hunt- 
ing everywhere for new sources, prompt- 
ed him to keep back for further elab- 
oration whatever he wrote. These lec- 
tures would doubtless have been much 
enlarged as well as polished for publica- 
tion had he lived longer. But his fastid- 
iousness might have refused to let them 
appear at all, and we may well be thank- 
ful for what we here and now receive 
as the last fruit off a wonderful tree. 
Like everything else that Lord Ac- 
ton produced, these Lectures have that 
charm which is felt both in conversa- 
tion and in reading when one finds 
-one’s self in contact with a full mind, 
a mind that gives forth out of a store 
so abundant that one knows it could 
give much more than it has given, and 
that the opinions it delivers, be they 
right or wrong, are based on a wide 
range of knowledge. There is also here, 
as usually in Lord Acton’s writings, a 
curious un-English quality which im- 
parts to them a certain piquancy. There 
is a perfect command of materials and a 
power of referring to out of the way 
sources which is characteristic of the 
German scholar, and along with these 
aptitudes, there is also a fondness 
for anecdotes, especially those which 
turn on some pointed saying of historian 
or essayist which reminds one of the 
French. Indeed, not infrequently his 
“own way of summing up a view in an 
epigrammatic phrase reveals the influ- 
ence of French models. The phrases 
are often excellently turned, but they 
have sometimes that fault of lum- 
inous obscurity which is the weak point 
-of an epigrammatic style. One finds 
in this volume aphorisms which sound 
striking, and which obviously do con- 
‘tain the results of careful thought, 
yet the meaning and bearing of which 
are far from clear. That this defect 
cannot be altogether due to the form of 


lectures in which the book appears, is | 


shown by its appearance in some of 
Lord Acton’s articles collected in the 
volume published in 1907. 


No modern theme is so well worn 
as the French Revolution of 1789-99. 
But these Lectures make it as interest- 
ing as a romance, at least to those who 
will bend their minds to master the full 
sense of what is given, for the strenuous 
thinking of the writer requires a corre- 
sponding exercise of thought in the read- 
er. Few historical treatises of more 
solid value have been published in our 
language for a long time past. Near- 
ly all the English books describing the 
Revolution have been either narratives 
of events, or studies of the more con- 
spicuous figures. Thomas Carlyle’s His- 
tory, the best known of them all, was 
written some eighty years ago, when 
the materials available were far infe 
rior to those we possess to-day. It is a 
splendid piece of literature, but it passes 
lightly over the constitutional part of 


the story and tells us little either of 
the ebbs and flows of surface opinions 
or of the underground forces which were 
at work. A good deal of it has been 
rendered obsolete by the discovery and 
examination of sources unknown when 
Carlyle wrote. In that most instructive 
review of the literature of the subject, 
which we find in the appendix to these 
Lectures, Lord Acton says of Carlyle’s 
book: 


The vivid gleam, the mixture of the sub- 
lime with the grotesque, make opponents 
forget the impatient verdicts and the pov- 
erty of settled fact in the volumes that de- 
livered our fathers from thraldom to 
Burke. They remain disap- 
pointing storm clouds that give out more 
thunder than lightning (p. 358). 


one of those 


Passing in review the books of 
Droz, Lamartine, Louis Blanc, Michelet, 
Villiaumé, Genoude, Gabourd, Barante, 
Tocqueville, Duvergier de Hauranne, La- 
boulaye, and some memoir writers, such 
as Mallet du Pan and Malouet, Lord Ac- 
ton awards the highest praise to Sybel, 
Taine, Sorel, Dareste and Aulard, not 
as necessarily the greatest writers, but 
as the most useful for the several sides 
of the subject which they treat. There is 
nothing better in the volume than this 
fine analysis of the historians of the 
Revolution, rich with weighty judg- 
ments and glittering with vivacious 
anecdote. No living man outside France 
|could have composed a survey so full 
|of knowledge, and of that kind of know- 
| ledge which is derived not wholly from 
|books, but from intercourse with the 
‘best minds of France and Germany. 
| The distinctive note of these Lectures, 
(as compared with other English books 
j}and most French books on the subject 
is their careful study and exposition of 
the constitutional side of the movement 
and of the ideas which animated its 
| leading spirits. To trace those ideas is 
}no easy task, for in the four years be- 
tween the meeting of the States Gen- 
|eral,in May, 1789, and the voting of the 
|Constitution of June, 1793—an instru- 
ment which never, in fact, took effect— 
there was an incessant conflict of theo- 
|ries and doctrines, so that almost every 
‘form of constitutional monarchy, of mod- 
|erate republicanism, and of democ- 
jracy, both representative and direct, 
‘had its exponents and advocates. 
|Among the theorists, the clearest as 
{well as most resourceful and inven- 
| tive thinker would seem to have 
ibeen the Abbé Sieyés; and, so far 
as any person can be called a revolution- 
ary hero in Lord Acton’s view, Sieyés, 
“the most perfect representative of the 
| Revolution,” is that hero. At any rate, 
'this book is the first one In our tongue 
in which the gifts and the influence of 
| this remarkable person, whose eminence 
|Talleyrand (in his posthumous Me- 
| motrs) acknowledges, malignant as his 
comments are, have received due recog- 
nition: 
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As a priest without a vocation he employ- 
ed himself with secular studies and master- 
ed and meditated the French and English 
onomists 


he 


and was thor- 


writers of the age, 
and philosophers. 


politicians, e 
Learning from many 
became the disciple of none 


oughly independent, looking beyond the hor- 


izon of his own century He understood 
politics as the science of the State as it 
ought to be, and he repudiated the product 
of history which is things as they are. He 
turned resolutely from the past and re- 
fused to be bound by the precepts of men 
who believed in slavery and sorcery, ‘no 
torture and persecution: Siey@és was es- 
sentially a revolutionist because he held 
that political oppression can never be 
right and that resistance to oppression can 
never be wrong. He was a royalist, not as 
believing in the proprietary right of dynas- 
ties, but because monarchy, justly limited 
and controlled, is one of many forces that 
secure the liberty which is given by society 
and not by nature. He was a Liberal, for 
he thought Liberty the end of government, 
and defined it as that which makes men 
most completely masters of their faculties 
in the largest sphere of independent action 
He was also a democrat, for he would re- 


vise the Constitution once in a generation 
and he described the law 
of those who are those 
who govern have no share in making. But 
he was less a democrat than a Liberal; and 
he contrived scientific provision against the 
errors of the sovereign nation. He sacrific- 
ed equality by refusing the 
who paid no taxes, and 
elaborate system of indirect 
election. 

He became odious to Robespierre, who, af- 
ter the fall of Danton, turned against him 
and required Barére to see what he could be 


as the settled will 


governed, which 


vote to those 
he preferred an 


and filtered 


charged with. The Abbé’s nerves never 
quite recovered from the impressions of 
that time. When he fell ill, forty years 


later, and became feverish, he sent down 
to tell the porter that he was not at home 
if Robespierre should call. What I have 
just said will give you a more favorable 
view of Sleyés than you may find in 
books. The Abbé was not a high-minded 
man, and he has no friends in his own 
country. Some dislike him because he was 
a priest, some because he was an unfrock- 
ed priest. He is odious to royalists as a 
revolutionist, and to republicans as a rene- 
gade. I speak of him as a political thinker, 
not as a writer, an orator, or an adminis- 
trator. Certain papers have recently come 
to light tending to show that he was as 
wicked as the rest of them. They would 
not affect my judgment on his merit as a 
thinker (pp. 159-163). 


We have made these long quotations 
from the estimate of Sieyés, not only 
Lecause the view presented will be novel 
to most readers, but also because they 
are a good instance of some of Lord 
Acton’s qualities, thoroughness, vigor- 
ous independence of judgment, the habit 
of looking at a man all round, the gift 
of enlivening disquisition by anecdote. 
There are, in these Lectures, many brief- 
er, but equally striking characteriza- 
tions of famous figures, such as 
Necker, Mirabeau, Danton, Dumou- 
riez, Charlotte Corday, Marat, Robes- 
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pierre, The judgments passed are, most | 
of them, Lord Acton is what 
used to be called in England (in the old- 
“a hanging judge.” Revolutions 


severe, 


er days) 


are said to bring unscrupulous men 
to the top, or to make the able 
men who come to the top unscru- 
pulous; but few revolutionary epochs 
show so high a percentage of wick- 
edness as this does. Even the Gi- 
rondins, whom we used to be taught to 
esteem and pity, fare almost as ill at 


Lord Acton’s hands as at those of Car- 
Ivle. The eloquence of Vergniaud wins 
for it is only the 
courageous Lanjuinais whom we are per- 
mitted to respect Among them all, 
Robesplerre and his immediate group 
retain a sort of hateful primacy in blood 
shedding, though Danton, with his mas- 
sacre of September, is really no better, 
while Tallien, Collot, and the other Ther- 
midorians are just as brutal and ruthless 
the dictator they overthrew. 
Rightly, as it seems to us, Lord Acton 
finds for the by all 
the factions, no great palliation in the 
intoxication of the people with the 
ideas of freedom and equality, or in the 
panic created by the foreign invasions. 
More vulgar causes—revenge, the feroc- 
ity of those whose savage impulses were 
set free from the usual restraints of 
law, the excitement of destruction, and 
the selfish ambition of faction leaders 
seeking power for themselves, suf- 
ficiently explain the action of the chief 
movers and the ruffians who followed 
them. That which the sense of danger 
from without did, was to make the 
larger mass of the Parisian populace ac- 
quiesce, or regard with stolid apathy 
horrors which, had that peril been ab- 
they might have been roused to 


him little indulgence; 


whom 


a8 


crimes committed 


sent, 
check. 

The sternness of our author's attitude 
strikes us most when we come to his ar- 
raignment of the King and Queen. Louis 
XVI was not a wicked man. He gener- 
ally wished to do right, and on the few 
occasions when he showed firmness, it 
was in defence of a principle. Several 
times, indeed, he played a double part, | 
and conspired against those who had 
wrested power from him, in a way that 
might called treasonable, but this 
course could easily, to a man who saw 
how things were rushing downwards to 
the abyss, seem justifiable In the inter- 
esta of France, as well as in his own. 
His excuse ia better than that of the 
English Charies the First, when the 
latter stood in a somewhat similar posi- 
tion. Lord Acton, however, passes sen- 
tence in these words: 


be 


absolve him its impossible, for we 


better than his persecutors, how he 


To 
know 
intrigued to recover uncontrolled authority 
by devastation upon 
the over whom he reigned. The 
crowning tragedy is not that which Paris 
witnessed when Santerre raised his sword, 
commanding the drums to beat, which had 
been silenced by the first words of the dying 


bringing havoc and 


people 


imaginative power. 


speech; it is that Louis XVI met his fate 
with inward complacency, unconscious of 
guilt, blind to the opportunities he had 
wasted and the misery he had caused, and 
died a penitent Christian, but an  unre- 
pentant King (p. 255). 


If history weighs the demerits of men 
by the results of their errors and their 


weaknesses, those of the unhappy king | 


will be heavy indeed: 


At every step downward, the King and 
Queen were the authors of their 
own disaster. The French republic 
was not a _ spontaneous’ evolution of | 
social elements. The issue between 
constitutional monarchy and the _ re- 


was decided by the crimes of men 
errors more inevitably fatal than 
crime. There is another world for the ex- 
piation of guilt, but the wages of folly are 


here below. 


public 


and by 


payable 


Though the book is not so much a 


narrative history as a series of running | 


comments upon events, and especially 
on those movements of opinion which 
were the most important among the 
events, it would be unfair to forget to 


note the author's qualifications as the | 
This is the only one | 


teller of a story. 
of his books in which he appears in that 
capacity. The art of narrative is one in 


which he had little practice, yet every | 


now and then he reaches high excellence. 
The general march of political change, 
the succession of events by which the 
revolutionary movement advanced and 
prevailed, is, indeed, not very clear- 
ly given. So much is assumed as 
known, or is told by allusion, that in 
most chapters the reader wishes for 
some sort of chronicle with dates to 
help him. But particular episodes are 
often told with a freshness and graphic 
force which make one feel the author's 
The description of 
Maillard’s march to Versailles and its 
consequences is admirable. In Thomas 
Carlyle’s book, there is no finer passage 
than the account of the Flight to Var- 
ennes. Lord Acton’s description is less 


passionate, less highly colored, perhaps | 
less thrilling. But it is not only far more | 


accurate, an easily gained advantage be- 
cause much new material has been dis- 
covered since Carlyle wrote, but equal 
in dramatic interest, because we are 
made to feel at almost every hour of the 
long and fateful day what was passing, 
and how the persons were acting upon 
whose codéperation the fortunes of the 
enterprise depended. Not infrequently 
we find in Acton’s writings not only 
the raconteur’s love of anecdote, but 
also a tendency to search for the causes 
of great events in small ones, sometimes 
because the small one happened at a 
critical moment, sometimes because, 
though not decisive in itself, it reveal- 
ed the quality of character in which suc- 
cess or failure lay. Many of the anec- 
dotes are new, some of great interest, 
such as those given on p. 223 about 
Dumouriez, and those on pp. 245-7 about 
the massacres of September 1792. Some 


|few will be found surprising, such as 


the following about Pitt’s relations with 
Danton (p. 254): 


| Information was brought to Pitt, from a 
|source that could be trusted, that Danton 
would save the King for £40,000. When he 
| made up his mind to give the money, Dan- 
ton replied that it was too late. Pitt ex- 
plained to the French diplomatist Maret, 
| afterwards prime minister, his motive for 
hesitation. The execut'on of the King of 
France would raise such a storm in Eng- 
land that the Whigs would be submerged. 


Hardly anybody comes well out of the 
story of these years. The sovereigns of 
Europe and their ministers are less 
‘eruel but hardly less selfish and cal- 
lous than the revolutionists of 1792-6. 
Mirabeau took money, Danton took mon- 
ey, Robespierre’s reputation for not tak- 
ing it helped him to be more horrible 
than any one else, except indeed Marat. 
Has public conscience improved since 
| those days, as we all like to believe? 
Lord Acton answers gloomily. Speak- 
ing of Danton and Robespierre and the 
massacre of September, he says: 


| 


We are in the company of men fit for 
Tyburn. I need spend no words in im- 
pressing on you the fact that these re- 
publicans began with atrocities as great 
as those of which the absolute monarchy 
was justly accused, and for which it just- 
ly perished. What we have to fix in our 
thoughts is this: that the great crimes of 
the Revolution, and crimes as great in the 
history of other countries, are still defend- 
ed and justified in almost every group of 
politicians and historians; so that, in prin- 
ciple, the present is not altogether better 
than the past (p. 248). 


He might have added that the massa- 
eres of Corcyra in the fifth century, 
B. C., were not worse than St. Barthol- 
omew’s Day at Paris in the sixteenth, 
A. D. Thucydides was horrified by the 
former, and we all know how Papal 
Rome received the latter. But Lord 
Acton’s condemnation of the Revolution- 
ists does not affect his view of the Revo- 
{lution itself. To him it marks an im- 
mense onward step in the march of 
mankind, a thing to which we are al] to- 
day indebted for some of the political 
| benefits we enjoy. 








+ 





One Way Out: A Middle-Class New Eng- 


lander Emigrates to America. By 
William Carleton. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. $1.20 net. 


This is a most interesting book, well- 
written and straightforward. More than 
that, it is a really notable brief for 
democracy that everybody ought to read 
who is fearful of the effect upon our in- 
stitutions of our new citizens from over- 
seas. The story is a simple one. The 
narrator—it is asserted that the book is 
a narrative of actual experience—was a 
clerk in a large corporation trying, on 
a meagre salary, to make both ends 
meet, and limiting his family to one 
child in order to make possible that 
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standard of comfort demanded by con- | into exuberance. But these essays, evi- impatience or ill temper are not alto 


vention in the suburb in which he liv- 
ed, when he suddenly lost his position. 
Having no savings, and having no ac- 
quirements save those of a _ routine 
clerk, he found himself at thirty-eight 
unable to go West or to procure re- 
employment. In most books of this 
kind the “way out” is to go back to the 
land, to wring a livelihood from some 
abandoned New England farm. Instead, 
this hero went to a new tenement and 
began life again, in the topmost fiat, 
with the aid of his admirable wife, and 
as a day-laborer. How they lived on $9 
a week and how “Carleton” won his way 
upward is absorbing reading. Some 
housekeepers may question the finan- 
cial statements given; the very finical 
might even point out a place or two 
where the narrative is vulnerable, but 
it is a stirring human document never- 
theless, for the reason that it shows how 
the stream of immigration quickens our 
whole national life, and because it con- 
centrates in one human _ experience 
much of the romance and the opportu- 
nity of America—the freedom to rise 
that brings the foreign masses to our 
shores. This particular American who, 
as he says, “emigrated to New Eng- 
land,” illumines in his book a large part 
of the natural phenomena of our demo- 
cratic life, besides showing in an admir- 
able way the fine things that adhere to 


honest manual] labor and the cramping | 


effects of middle-class convention. It is 
a bit of stimulating Americanism that 
ought to find a place in our school li- 
braries next to Jacob Riis’s “The Mak- 
ing of an American,” for its emphasis is 
always on the things that are really 
worth while. 





Gray Days and Gold. By William Win- 
ter. Revised edition. New York: Mof- 
fat, Yard & Co. 

More than twenty years have elapsed 
since William Winter first published his 
delightful notes of travel in the British 
Isles. The public appreciation of them 
is best proved by the fact that they have 
passed through fifteen editions. Now 
they reappear, after careful revision, 
and with much additional matter in the 
new and handsome form chosen for his 
collected works, with all the advantages 
conferred by noble type, fine paper, am- 


ple margins, and copious illustrations | 


of singular refinement and beauty. In 
the earlier volumes, articles on Scottish 
scenes and places were included. These 
have been reserved for a later book. The 
present papers, twenty-four in number 
are devoted, with one exception, to Eng- 
lish subjects and two-thirds of them 
are virtually fresh. It would be diffi- 
cult to exaggerate their charm. Every- 
body familiar with any of Mr. Winter's 
critical or other writings, knows that 
he is a master of rich and melodious 
English. In the past, his facility of ut- 


terance has betrayed him occasionally 


|dently a labor of love to him, are mod- 
els of musica] prose and are free from 
jredundance. To all educated travellers 
along the route which they follow—from 
|Southampton to the Scottish border— 
they will prove an invaluable and faa 
cinating guide to the spots most notable 
for their historic interest, literary as- 
sociation, or natural loveliness. 

The whole book is charged with full 
and accurate scholarship, especially on 
subjects connected with the life, the 
creations and the times of Shakespeare, 
but is exempt from all taint of pedan- 
try. It is a felicitous blend of pleasant 
and informing gossip, brilliant descrip- 
tion, delicate and poetic perception, and 
grave reverie. One of its greatest 
charms lies in its reflection of the .u- 
thor’s personality, his poetic suscepti- 
bility, his appreciation of the exquisite 
or the sublime, his alert humor, and 
his vein of philosophic pathos. It 
would be easy to quote many passages 
illustrative of his keen critical faculty 
--from his tributes to Byron, Tennyson, 
| Wordsworth, Matthew Arnold, and oth. 
ers—or of his rare gift of eloquent and 
|realistic description in picturing the 
beauties of Stratford-upon-Avon, or the 
jsolemn magnificence of old cathedrais, 
but the value of this book is not to ne 
tested by samples. The intelligent read- 
er who opens it will not lay it aside un- 
til he has absorbed all that lies between 


the covers, and he will be grateful to) 


‘the man that produced it. 


| 





| Cecil Rhodes: His Private Life. By his 
| Private Secretary, Philip Jourdan. 
New York: John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 


The appearance of a third book about 
|Cecil Rhodes within eight months wit- 
nesses to the interest which is felt, or 
which English publishers believe to be 
felt, in England in the character and 
career of a man whom the swelling 
wave of what is called “Imperialistic 
sentiment” has raised to surprising 
prominence in Great Britain as well as 
in South Africa. We have so recently, in 
reviewing the two books about Rhodes 
written by Sir Thomas Fuller (Nation 
of August 25, 1910), and by Sir Lewis 
|Mitchell (Nation of March 16, 1911), 
‘commented upon that character and ca- 
reer, that all we need do in noticing 
this third book is to call attention to 
the further light,.such as it is, which 
is here thrown upon Rhodes’s personal- 
ity. Mr. Jourdan writes with the par. 
\donable enthusiasm of a private secre- 
tary to whom the hero has not ceased 
to be a hero, intimate though his know- 
ledge is. His book is filled with a 
jseries of incidents or anecdotes calcu- 
|lated to show Rhodes in a favorable 
light as a kindly, generous, warm-heart- 
ed man, loyally steadfast to his friends, 
jand seldom personally bitter towards 
‘his opponents. His occasional fits of 


gether hidden of sight; 
other blemishes denied, The biographer 
admits the quarrels with Gen, Kekewich 
during the siege of Kimberley and de 


out nor are 


plores the passion for bridge-playing 
which Rhodes contracted in his later 
years and which, as it induced him to 
sit up late at night, involved the dis 


continuance of the earl¥ morning rides 
that had theretofore kept him fresh and 
vigorous through many toils and vicissi 
tudes. But Mr. Jourdan the 
calumnies which were circulated about 


refutes 


Rhodes in his later years—that he was 
in the habit of betting, that he gam 
bled in stocks, that his habits were in 
temperate, that his private life was 


lax. All these charges, and especially 
the two latter, are declared to be base 


less calumnies: and this seems to be 
proved by plenty of concurrent testi- 
mony from those who had the best 


means of knowing. We are according 
ly ready to believe that Mr. 
denial of them is sincere and ought to 
be accepted. He renders a service 
the memory of Rhodes by telling in de- 
tail the story of the lady, described in 
the book as of Russian birth, who per 
secuted him by her attentions, circulat 
ed false stories about him, and was ulti 
mately convicted of having forged his 
name to promissory notes. The account 
here given completely clears Rhodes, 
whose life was shortened by these ox 
currences, for he went from England 
to South Africa in order to give evi 
dence at the trial, and, being already 
in weak health, suffered severely from 
the journey. His medical advisers had 
warned him of the risk, but he felt that 
he must at all hazards give in court 
evidence needed to vindicate his charac- 
ter. 

The book, as we have said, is slight 
and anecdotal rather than historica) 
It is not always correct, in its facts, nor 
even in the account ot Rhodes'’s own 
opinions about other men, and it fails to 
grasp some of Rhodes’s most interest 
ing traits. But it gives an interesting 
and self-consistent picture of a man of 
remarkable practical gifts, cared 
little for the smaller things of life, be 
ing indifferent to comfort or luxury 
and unmindful of dress, who had 
pronounced literary tastes, except 
Roman history, and no definite relig 
ious opinions, though he was ready to 
subscribe for religious purposes. All 
his energy was reserved for the large 
schemes he was constantly revolving, 
and into these he threw himself with 
untiring persistence. He expected all 
whom he employed to display the same 
vigor and persistence. If they succeed- 
ed, he rewarded them liberally. [If 
they failed, he cast them aside with- 
out ruth. He was often brusque and 
impatient, but not spiteful or vindic- 
tive. He loved power and glory with 
a passion which made him occasionally 
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no 
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yey 
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~~ 

transgress the bounds which conscience 
ought to have but his 
not selfish and desire 
did not into lower 
of vanity in 
whom, with all was 


much to like as well as to admire. 


set; 
his 
lapse the 
Altogether a man 
faults, there 


and honor 


aims were 
for fame 
forms 
his 
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Division” (Henry Frowde, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press) does not threaten to reverse the 
world’s opinion of the Monk of Bury, but, 
in the light of Prof. Henry 
Cracken's scholarly introduction, this 
assumes not a little interest. 
Writing in 1422, apparently at the 
mand of Duke Humphrey of Gloucester, 
then Lord Protector, Lydgate endeavors to 
illustrate the dangers of civil strife by re- 
count ng the life of Julius Caesar. It was 
a time of general apprehension; Henry V 
had died, and his heir was only nine 
months old; but Lydgate is too true to 
himself to be fired by the opportunity. He 
sets resolutely to work, collecting his ma- 


prose tract 


com- 


just 


terials, with scant eye to proportion, from 
the best authorities, and turns out what is, 
at any rate, the most extensive treatment 
of Julius Cesar in Middle English, and one 
of the very earliest political pamphlets in 
English history. Even Lydgate’s sources, 
which Professor MacCracken works out 
with care, are rather soberly matter of 
fact. In dealing with Julius Cw@sar, the 


on the whole, close 
and Suetonius. The present text 
on the Fitzwilliam MS., supple- 
by the Calthorpe MS.; the read- 
of the Pepys and the Harvard MSS. 
collated throughout The three 

reproductions from contemporary 
illustrations highly at- 


mediwval writers kept 
to Lucan 
is based 
mented 
ings 
ire 
page 
manuscript are 
tractive. 

Prof. John Livingston Lowes (“Chaucer| 
and the ‘Miroir de Mariage,’ "’ Modern Phil-| 


ology, VIII, 2, 3) continues with great acute- | 


the Old French materials 
which Chaucer, the “grand translateur,” so 
thoroughly assimilated and which  in- 
fluenced him more extensively and more 
persistently than has generally been sup- 
This time it is the “Miroir de Mar- 
loge.” a twelve-thousand-line poem of Eus- 
tache Deschamps, which supplies Chaucer 
with a good deal of material for the dis- 
cussion of marriage in the “Merchant’s 
Tale,” with more than one suggestion for 
the Wife of Bath, and with sundry bits that 
appear in the A-Prologue to the “Legend 
of Good Women,” the “Miller’s Prologue,” 
and the “Franklin's Tale.” Bound up in 
this discussion are important considerations 


ness to identify 


posed. 


of chronology and of the development of | 


Chaucer's narrative art, which Professor 
Lowes intends to treat later more at large. 


+ The march of civilization and the hu- 
manizing of manners are eloquently attest- 
ed in the changed relations between au- 
thors and publishers. What the eighteenth | 
century writers thought of their booksell- | 
and how the booksellers treated their 
writers, has become tradition. Even the | 
gentle Elia grew venomous on the subject. 
When the great houses of Constable and | 
Ballantyne went down in the financial) 
panic of 1826, Lamb wrote to Wordsworth: 
“When Constable fell from heaven, and we 
all hoped Baldwin was next, I turned a 
slight stave to the words in ‘Macbeth’! 
(D'Avenant’s), to be sung by a chorus of | 
authors: 

‘What should we do when Booksellers break? 
We should rejoyce."’ 


| 


ers, 


And there is, of course, the famous letter | 
to Bernard Barton: “Throw yourself on | 
the world without any rational plan of sup- | 
port beyond what the chance employ of | 
| booksellers would afford you! ! ! Throw 


The publication of Lydgate’s “Serpent of ' yourself, rather, my dear sir, from the steepest examples of Celtic art dating from 


Noble Mac- | 


full- | 


| Tarpeian rock, slap-dash headlong upon 
iron spikes. They are Turks and Tartars. 
| Come not within their grasp.” Yet in this 
same volume that chronicles the wrath of 
Lamb, and cites the famous anonymous 
epigram, “‘Now Barabbas was a publisher” 
—Frank A. Mumby’s “The Romance of 
Bookselling” (Little, Brown & Co.)—we find 
the story of numerous hearty fr:endshins 
between authors and publishers. Of Con- 
stable, over whose fall Lamb rejoiced, Scott 
wrote to Lockhart: 

While I live I shall regret the downfall 
of Constadle, for never did there exist so 
| intelligert and so liberal an establishment. 
| They went too far when money was plenty, 
that is certain; yet, if every author in Brit- 
ain had taxed himself half a year’s income, 
he should have kept up the house which 
first bruke in upon the monopoly of the 
London trade, and made letters what they 
Dow are. 


Perhaps the classic type of the benevolent 
and wise publisher is George Smith of 
Smith, Elder & Company, the friend of 
Charlotte Bronté, Thackeray, George Henry 
Lewes, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Anthony Trollope, Symonds, Matthew Ar- 
nold, the Brownings, and George Eliot. 


Mr. Mumby touches on the ever-fresh sub- 
ject of authors’ earnings. While it is gen- 
erally true that authorship before the nine- 
teenth century did not “pay,’’ every age 
has had its exceptions. Martial grumbled 
at the scant profits from his verses as com- 
pared with Horace’s Sabine farm and Ver- 
gil’s 10,000,000 sesterces. The Elizabethans 
were the victims of pirate publishers. Mil- 
ton signed away the copyright of “Para- 
dise Lost” for £5, with a further £5 at 
| the end of the first, second, and third edi- 
tions. Altogether, Mr. Mumby calculates 
Milton received what would be in present- 
| day money about £63. But already Dryden 
receives £1,200 for his “Vergil” and £250 
for the first edition of his fables. Estimates 
| of Pope’s profits from the “Iliad’’ range be- 
tween £4,000 and £5,320. Johnson received 
for his “Dictionary” £1,575, for Rasselas 
£125, for his Shakespeare edition £1,300, 
for the “Lives of the Poets” 200 guineas— 
this because Johnson did not ask for more; 
the publishers stood ready to give 1,500 
guineas. Among large author’s payments in 
later days were Crabbe’s £3,000 from John 
Murray for “Tales of the Hall’; Mrs. 
Strickland’s £2,000 from Bentley for ‘‘Lives 
of the Queens”; Lord Lytton’s £20,000 from 
Routledge for a ten years’ right to issue 
cheap editions of his published works; 
Thomas Moore’s £3,000 from Longmans for 
“Lalla Rookh"”; Macaulay’s £20,000 from 
Longmans for profits on the third and 
fourth volumes of his “History”; George 
Eliot’s £10,000 from Smith, Elder & Co. 
for “Romola.” For “Treasure Island” in 
book form Stevenson received, “how much 
do you suppose? Well, a hundred pounds, 
all alive O! A hundred jingling, tingling, 
golden, minted quid! Is not this wonder- 
ful?” 


In the account which the London Athe- 
na@um gives of the exhibition, now open at 


|the British Museum, of Bibles and docu- 


ments illustrating the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible, we note: 


The exhibition is in two parts, the first 
comprising the chief Biblical manuscripts 
of the Museum, including the Codex Alex- 
andrinus, some early Hebrew and Latin 
codices, the Bosworth Psalter, and the 
famous Lindisfarne Gospels, one of the fin- 
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The first case on the 


about 700 a. p.... 
left contains a number of fifteenth-century 


Bibles printed in the vernacular, includ- 
ing German, Low German, Italian, Dutch, 
and Bohemian . . illustrated Bibles, ex- 
amples of which are the Low German Bi- 
ble of 1480, the Italian one of 1493, the Ma- 
lermi Bible, and the French Bible of 1510. 
A copy of Lyndewood’s Provinciale is open 
at the decision of the Synod of Oxford in 
1433 forbidding the circulation of the 
Bible in the vulgar tongue, with a note 
to the words “noviter compositus” pointing 
out that ancient versions were not forbid- 
den, a point afterwards made by Sir Thom- 
as More. 


In the second case are several treasures: 


The only known fragment of Tyndale’s 
first New Testament, the printing of which 
was interrupted at Cologne in August, 1525; 
the only complete copy known of the second 
New Testzment, printed at Worms in the 
same year; two copies of Tyndale’s version 
of the Pentateuch, printed in 1530, and 
his translation of Jonah, printed before 
June, 1531. In the same case are shown 
Joye’s unauthorized edition of Tyndale’s 
New Testament of August, 1534; Tyndale’s 
edition of November, 1534; Joye’s second 
edition of January, 1535; and Tyndale’s of 
1535, Anne Boleyn’s copy of the November, 
1534, edition shown is on vellum. Of six 
reputed editions of the New Testament 
printed in 1526 no copy is known to exist, 
unless, indeed, the fragment in the Dur- 
ham Cathedral Library prove to be one 
The editions used by Tyndale—Erasmus's 
Latin-Greek New Testament and Luther's 
German version—are also shown. 

The next case contains the first com- 
plete English Bible printed, that of Cov- 
erdale in 1535; Matthew's Bible of 1537, 
printed at the expense of Richard Grafton 
and Edward Whitchurch; Taverner’s Bi- 
ble of 1539, and two out of the three edi- 
tions of the Vulgate with the English trans- 
lation of Coverdale. 


The next case contains: 


Five out of the seven editions of Cran- 
mer’s Bible of 1540, together with the Royal 
Proclamation of May 6th, 1541, enforcing its 
use. The history of the popular Geneva 
version, of which first editions of the New 
Testament (1557) and the Bible (1560) are 
shown, is fully illustrated, and copies of 
the Bishops’ Bible, the Rhemish New Tes- 
tament, and the Douai Old Testament fill 
the next case. A folio edition of the Geneva 
version shows that it was used in church- 
es for some years from 1578, and the last 
edition in folio, issued in 1644, fixes the date 
when it began to be superseded by the Au- 
thorized Version. 


The cases devoted to the Authorized Ver- 
sion show: 


The two versions of 1611 (the “He” Bible 
and the “She” Bible), the 1613 and 1617 
editions, and the first quarto and octavo 
editions in 1611, while a last case contains 
some curiosities, such as the “Wicked” Bi- 
ble of 1631, which omitted the ‘“‘not’”’ in the 


seventh commandment, and the “un- 
righteous” Bible of 1653, which printed 
1 Cor. vi. 9 as “know ye not that the 


unrighteous shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven.” Some further revisions are 
shown, including the Cambridge ones of 
1629 and 1638; Baskett’s “Vinegar” Bible, 
which was called “a basket-ful of errors’; 
and an Amsterdam Bible of 1643, containing 
the text of the Authorized Version with 
the notes of the Geneva issue. 


The cases devoted to documents affecting 
the history of the English Bible include: 


The first mention of Tyndale’s transla- 
tion, in a letter of Lee to Henry VIII in 
December, 1525, from Bordeaux on his way 
to Spain, Lee had probably learnt of the 
printing of the Testament at Calais, where 
Roye. Tyndale’s assistant, had friends and 
relations, Other items shown are the Bishop 
of Norwich’s subscription to the fund for 
buying up Testaments to burn them, Mon- 
mouth’s petition giving the history of his 
relations with Tyndale, Grafton’s corre- 
spondence with Thomas Crumwell, _li- 
censes for printing the Great. Bible, the 
Welsh Bible, and the Geneva Bibie. 





The director of the New York State Li- 
brary for the Blind, which is operated as a 
division of the State Library Albany, 
reports a collection of 3,000 in 
raised letters, and a registry of 800 active 
blind borrowers. During the last 
years 50,000 volumes have been borrowed by 
blind persons, an average of 17 issues for 
each volume in stock and of 60 loans to each 
borrower. The difficulty of enlarging the 
collection is pointed out in the fact that it 
costs $316 to print a single copy of such 
a work as Parkman's “Oregon Trail” and 
$230 for a copy of “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” each of these works appearing 
two mammoth A corresponding 
advantage in this high cost is noted in that 
only works of real worth and interest are 
thus available. Books which have had the 
largest circulation the last two years are 
“Tom Sawyer,” borrowed 104 times; Lee's 
“Uncle William,” times; Hale’s “Daily 
Bread,” 91 times; Gaskell’s “Cranford,” 90 
times; Andrew's “Perfect Tribute,” 80 
times; Wiggin’s “New Chronicles of Re- 
becca,” 64 times; Wister’s “The Virginian,” 
61 times; Harker’s “Miss Esperance and Mr. 
Wycherly,” 54 times; Aldrich’s “Selected 
Stories,” 53 times; Taft’s “Present-Day 
Problems,” 36 times. By act of Congress 
in 1904 provision was made for the free car- 
riage by mail of all books for the blind 
when sent from or to libraries, so all blind 
persons of the State have the free and 
equal use of this library, wherever they may 
reside. 


at 
volumes 


twelve 


in 
volumes 


97 


“A Little Fifer’s War Diary” (Syracuse, 
N. Y.: The Author), by C. W. Bardeen, 
is not an important contribution to our 
civil war literature. Mr. Bardeen was but 
thirteen at the firing on Sumter, and though 
he went through two strenuous years with 
the First Massachusetts, his diary is very 
meagre, as might be expected of such a 
child. Nor do the author's recollections 
help the matter much; for in great crises, 
as at Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, they 
are quite crowded aside by quotations from 
other participants, from privates up to 
corps commanders, whereby we lose the 
personal touch. The history is bad. For 
instance, it is well ascertained that Stone- 
wall Jackson was wounded fatally by the 
fire of his own men, and not by Federal 
volleys, as Mr. Bardeen contends, and few 
students of the engagement will conclude 
that the honors of Gettysburg belong to 
Sickles, and not to Meade, as is here as- 
serted. The illustrations are purtraits, 
and the crude contemporary sketches of the 
pictorial newspapers, vivid enough surely, 
but for many years scattered broadcast, and 
easily accessible in more complete and 
better shape. In the correspondence re- 
lating to a pension, introduced to show the 
unreasonableness and inefficiency of the 
officials, the commissioner of pensions ap- 
pears to much better advantage than Mr. 
Bardeen, Proper vigilance and system in 
the discharge of a most responsible and 
arduous duty ought not to be stigmatized 
as ridiculous red tape and stupidity. 


“Yesterday and To-day in Canada” (Lon- 
don: G. Allen & Sons), by the Duke of 
Argyll, is one of the three opening volumes 
in a series of books on the British Em- 
pire. The Duke of Argyll, the 
Governor-General of the Dominion, retains 
an interest in all matters Canadian, and is 
eminently qualified to deal with his subject 


one time 
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in a thoroughly informed manner. He re- 
fers in an impartial way to the race prob- 
lem of Canada, which continues to persist 
as a fundamental problem in the face of 
passing decades. The author devotes a 
chapter of general information to each 
province of Canada except diminutive 
Prince Edward Island. Attention is di- 
rected then to such timely and pertinent 


questions as the naval and military defence, 
the development of transportation facilities, 
the meeting of ministers 
London the chapter the 
an account is given of the naval de 
in the Canadian Parliament during 
the early part of 1910 
interesting 


and colonial in 


In on defence 
issue 
bates 
Doubtless the most 
to Americans as well 
that entitled National 
The author describes 
present condition of the 
Railway, the Grand Trunk 


lines in the 


chapter, 
as Canadians, is 
Highways of Canada. 
the and 
Canadian Paci fi 
Pacific Railway, 
country. He goes into detail, In 
the Grand Trunk Pacifte, and 
presents statistics showing the immense ad- 
of gradients, 
this line, now in process of construction, is 
to have the Northern, 
Pacific, and other lines across the continent 
In later chapters, is directed 
Canada's relations with the United States 
He that the 
notion that England has wantonly sacrificed 
Canadian interests on several occasions is 
not based on fact. He discusses the Elgin- 
Marcy reciprocity treaty of 1854-66, the 
Alaska boundary controversy, the New- 
foundland fisheries question, and many 
other matters having to do with the 
lations between Canada and her great 
Southern neighbor. This leads the author 
naturally to his pet subject—Imperial fed- 
eration. 


growth 


and other 


respect to 


vantage low and easy which 


over Great Union 


attention to 


endeavors to show prevalent 
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“Corpus Nummorum Italicorum” is the 
title of a catalogue of mediwval and mod- 


ern coins, struck in Italy or by Italians 
abroad, which is in preparation by the 
firm of Savoie in Milan; the first volume 


of the ten which are planned is now ready. 
The work is based chiefly upon the col- 
lection of the King, who, from childhood, 
has been devoted to the subject. 


“Aus meinem Leben,” Erster Teil, by A. 
Bebel (Stuttgart: J. H. W. Dietz), is an 
unusually interesting contribution to mod- 
ern history by the alert leader of Social 
Democracy in Germany. Bebel’s account of 
his humble youth and of the development 
of his political and theories 
all the more valuable because written 
an exceptionally and objective 
Among the most interesting features of this 
work are the author's personal accounts of 
such history-makers as Bismarck, Lassalle, 
E. Richter, Liebknecht. The book Is a fine 
literary exponent of modern Social 
racy which incites to thought even where it 


is 
in 
way. 


economic 


calm 


Democ- 


provokes opposition. 


The new German edition of Falk and 
Torp’s Etymological Dano-Norwegian Dic- 
tionary (Norwegisch-dinisches etymolo- 
gisches Wérterbuch, mit Unterstiitzung der 
Verfasser fortgefiihrte deutsche Bearbei- 
tung von Hermann Davidsen; Heidelberg: 
C. Winter, 1907-1911) is now complete. Its 


advantages over the older edition (published 
in Christiania, 1903-1906), which it fal- 
lows after so interval, are (1) 
That al! explanatory matter is in German, 


brief an 
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which will make it accessible to many 
students of etymological problems to 
whom the original Dano-Norwegian text 
presented no inconsiderable difficulty; (2) 
that it has undergone thorough revision, 
involving numerous corrections and the 
addition of no little supplementary mat- 
ter. Especially welcome in this connection 
are the “Literaturangaben und Nachtrige”’ 
(pp. 1425-1582), with references to the di- 
verging opinions of other etymologists; (3) 
that indices of Old Norse and Ger- 
man words are included, the first edition 
having indexed only Norwegian dia- 
lect-words. The work with its treatment 
of numerous High and Low German loan- 
words and cognates is an invaluable supple- 
ment to Kluge’s Etymological German Dic- 
tionary, which in its last edition (1910) 
has emphasized more especially the histort- 


cal development within the modern High | 


German literary language. The philological 
world owes a debt of gratitude to the pub- 
lisher of the new Falk and Torp for the 
rapidly progressing realization of his 
plan of an extensive series of grammatical 
and lexicographical works, and not least 
for an admirable new periodical devoted 
to etymological-archewological research 
(Worter and Sachen, 1909 —) 


From time to time there appear books 
undertaking to trace all religious ideas to 
some point in the remote past. Some of these 
works (like those of Winckler and Jensen 
carrying back all myths to Babylonia) have 
the semblance if not the reality of scientific 
method; others have not even the semblance 
of such a method. In the latter class must 
be placed Dr. Albert Churchward’'s “Signs 


and Symbols of Primordial Man, being an/| 


explanation of the evolution of religious 
doctrines from the eschatology of the an- 
client Egyptians” (Dutton). The author's 
main interest appears to be in the history 
of masonry, signs of which he finds in Cen- 
tral America, Assyria, and elsewhere, all 
going back to Egypt—a genealogy by no 
means necessary in order to establish the 


worth of this venerable institution. From | 


Exypt he derives the word “totem,” suppos- 
ed by most scholars to be of North Ameri 


can origin; “American,” however, for Dr. 
Churchward, would be ultimately “Egyp- 
tian.” The oldest speech of man he holds 


to be that of the African pygmies, and it, he 
says, is identical with old-Egyptian; he 
gives a list of words to prove this identity. 
From Egypt, according to his scheme, came 
the code of Hammurabi; Moses was a priest 
of the Solar Eschatology of the Egyptians 
and knew that this was brought on from 
the Stellar; and the Jewish religion is 
founded on the Mysteries of the double hor 
izon of Ra Harmachis—the Hebrew Penta 
teuch is based on an Egyptian collection of 
four books (probably the present arrange 
ment in five books came about in the pro 
cess of translation § into Hebrew); the 
Brahmanic, Buddhist, and Persian religions 
are of Egyptian origin; the Great Pyramid, 
having been built In the period of the Stel 
lar Myths, must be more than 15,000 years 
old. With such material as this the author 
fille over four hundred pages. One section 
of his book that might be of value is his 
account of the pygmies, in which he gives 
measurements of individual men and wo- 
men; but from these prosaic details he 
passes quickly to an tmaginative descrip 
t'on of their “spirit-houses” and their cult 


< an Supreme Being 
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| The Rev. Dr. William Walker, whose|stem,” and that “we are still waiting 
‘death is announced from England, at the!|for the master mind who shall fathom 
|age of ninety-four, wrote a notable life of| the forces which work so silently.” He 
the Rev. John Skinner, the author of “Tul- has also expressed clearly and well that 
lochgorum.” remarkable botanical hypothesis—ap- 
Prof. Henry Mitchell Whitney, one of four parently as plausible as poetic—that our 
brothers who had attained distinction as dearly-loved arbutus is a cousin (if 
scholars and educators, died suddenly on 

P not a nearer relative) of the very sim- 

Saturday at New Haven, Conn. He was born mee 3 h 
'sixty-eight years ago in Northampton, Mass., r Japanese plant; that they had a 
common ancestor in the northern parts 


| and served in the civil war, being sergeant- 
major of the Fijfty-second Massachusetts|Of Asia and America, and that they 


Volunteers in 1862-3. In 1864 he graduated| were separated, during the glacial pe- 
from Yale, and four years later from the/riod, by the great ice-cap which forced 
Andover Theological Seminary. He wrote|one branch of the ancestral plant down 
in collaboration: “Columbian History of through Eastern Asia and the other 
Education in Wisconsin,” “History of the through Eastern North America, 
Fifty-second Massachusetts Regiment,” and whence, having become somewhat va- 
|“Twentieth Century New Testament.” aiae je the parent steck by didier- 
ben Rev. nee mpgs Bag ns gi ent surroundings, the plants are now 
ee eee n language @n@) moving slowly northward again, appar- 
literature at Amherst College, and the au- re “a 
ently with no fear of the “yellow peril 


|thor of numerous Latin works, died at his 
|home in Amherst, Mass., on Saturday, at the in the heart of the American flower. 


‘age of eighty. He retired in 1908 on a Car- It is a little surprising that so good 
negie pension, after a service of fifty years.|}an observer as Mr. Schmucker should 
From 1880 to 1894 he served as dean of Am-/say, in discussing the blackbird’s pecu- 
jherst. More than twenty years ago he lost| jiarity of walking, that “most of our 
| the sight of both eyes, but continued his | common birds that fly well, walk indif- 
| work as professor. Dr. Crowell was ®\ferently, and are apt to hop along the 
| Sraduate of Amherst in 1853, and in 1859 was | ground lifting both feet at once,” inas- 
licensed as a Congregational preacher. He} nuch on Sin. etek. te red-winged 
began teaching at Williston Seminary, East- | blackbird the anime the starting 


| hampton, Mass., in 1853, and soon after join- | 
‘ed the Amherst faculty. He was editor of|(mow virtually Americanized), the 


a large number of Latin text-books, and|meadow-lark, the oven-bird, the water- 
became known as one of the leading men in|thrush, and the Louisiana water- 
his branch in the country. thrush (not to mention the herons), all 
ae = = == | of them good fliers, are also good walk- 
. ‘ers; while perhaps our best-known bird, 
| Science ‘the robin, a strong and skilful flier, 
| neither walks nor hops, but runs. We 
must take issue, also, with the author 
with Nature. By Samuel Christian | “2€" he characterises the woodchuck as 
Schmucker. With illustrations by | °‘UP!4"; he is far from that, as is prov- 
Katherine Elizabeth Schmucker, Phil- jell Pragfin -ipdh ne po hg cee ge 
genes ~ D Spee oe eed PA all sides and at short range by his 
; /mortal enemy, man; and it may fairly 
|Birds of the Loch and Mountain. BY | be doubted also whether squirrels ac- 
Seton P. Gordon. New York: Cassell | tuatty make very effective use of their 
| & Co. ‘bushy tails in guiding their leaps from 
The style of Mr. Schmucker’s book is | tree to tree. 
usually direct and not without a certain | On the other hand, there are accurate 
literary grace, while his descriptions | observation and correct deduction in the 
generally are lucid and sometimes real-/account of that wonderful little crea- 
ly graphic. The slight flaws in his lit-\ture, the humming-bird; and many oth- 
erary technique are, indeed, easily for-|er subjects (taken up with a charming 
igiven in the evidence that he is not | disregard for the relation of one to an- 
only a sincere lover of nature, but/ other, excepting a purely seasonal one), 
an accurate and thoughtful observer.|such as the development of the “June- 
He seems to appreciate, too, the differ- | bug,” the growth and nature of the 
ence between the merely curious and (strawberry, and the “run of the shad,” 
\the significant. For example, the de-| receive intelligent and readable discus- 
scription of the mole is a capital bit of | sion. 
natural history writing in a popular) ‘he illustrations should not get off 
vein, Again, in his second chapter, The gcot-free. The frontispiece is an incor- 
Great Spring Rush, Mr. Schmucker dis-| rectly colored picture of a meadow lark 
cusses in a manner which is bound to/), quite impossible surroundings, and 
hold the attention that most interest- the full-page drawings are almost equal- 
ing natural process, the flow of the ly at fault, especially those of the black- 
sap; the limitations of our knowledge |pird, the Baltimore oriole, the wood pe- 
prompt him to say that “not any, nor all “wee (which is wholly unrecognizable), 
of these [theories] put together, seem and the kingfisher. Unfavorable impres- 
enough to account for this work of sions are greatly lessened, however, by 
bearing the life-giving stream up the'the graceful marginal illustrations— 
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jack-in-the-pulpit, the skunk-cabbage, ap-| in principle as the little, but very comfort- 


ple blossoms, white clover, etc. 
Mr. Gordon's “Birds of the Loch and 
Mountain” is a well-written book about 


the birds of a part of Scotland. It in-| 


cludes the golden eagle, red grouse, cap- | light they are almost impossible to decipher ; 
ercailzie, ptarmigan, woodcock, goosan- | 


| 


able device of the Vatican Palace for the 
study of the pictures by Michael Angelo 
on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. The 
rubricated constellation names seem to us 
a mistake, because in yellowish artificial 
been much 


a tissue interleaf would have 


der, golden plover, curlew, sandpiper, | better, with no names whatever on the 
redshank, oyster catcher, common tern, | charts proper. 


common and black-headed gulls, water 


| 


Edward W. Branigan, professor of clini- 


ousel, bullfinch, meadow pipit, willow |cal dentistry, and acting dean of Tufts Col- 
warbler, and peregrine falcon. The text | lege Dental School, died a week ago at the 
shows that the author is a careful and | Charlesgate Hospital in Boston, aged fifty- 
sympathetic observer: it contains much | three. Last year he was president of the 


first-rate ornithclogy which will inter- 
est the student of bird-life, even though 


he has no personal knowledge of the! 


birds described. 
ptarmigan is especially interesting be- 
cause of the opportunity it gives for 
comparing that bird’s habits and appear- 
ance with those of its American ana- 
logues, of which there appear to be four 
distinct species. 
parently is as prompt and as prudent as 


The account of the! 


National Association of Dental Faculties; 
he was the author of many works on dental 


subjects. 


Dr. Edward F. Ashley, the bacteriological 


|expert on the quarantine staff of Dr. Alvah 


of New 
hospital 


H. Doty, health officer of the port 


York, died last week in the on 


| Swinburne Island, of malignant spinal men- 


the American about changing its clothes | 
| practised several years in the City Hospital 


(from ground colors in the summer 
months to nearly pure white when its 
mountain haunts are snow-clad); some 
of these costumes Mr. Gordon shows poy 
skilful photographs. Evidently, how- 


ever, he has not succeeded in catching |: 


| : 
| ingitis, 
|course of his work against that disease. Dr 


The Scotch bird ap- | 


which he had contracted in the 


Ashley was thirty-five ot age He 
was a graduate of Yale, and of the College: 
of Physicians and Surgeons of this city, and 


years 


He thought that there was a greater future 
in bacteriology than in any other branch 
of his profession, and did not take up gen- 


|eral practice. 


the bird in its white plumage, as J. Al. | 
den Loring contrived to do in Alaska in | 


1901, when he procured a picture of a 
white ptarmigan on bare ground, which 
reveals in a striking manner the fact 
that even in such surroundings the 
bird’s plumage gives it considerable pro- 


tection by reflecting the ground tints, | 


and thus partly concealing nearly half 
of its body. Many of Mr. Gordon's cther 
photographs (there are ninety-odd) are 
noteworthy additions to nature photogra- 
phy, the picture of the bullfinch brood- 
ing being remarkably lifelike. 





A Congress of Technology, which will give 
in the papers to be presented a record of 
the place and practical achievements of sci- 
ence in modern life, will be held in the 
buildings of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in Boston on April 10 and 11. 
The sessions will be open to the public. 


To his fascinating “Astronomy With an 
Opera Glass,” his delightful “Pleasures of 
the Telescope,” his by no means dry “Other 
Worlds,” his untechnical “Moon,” and his 
captivating “Curiosities of the Sky,” Gar- 
rett P. Serviss has now added “Round the 
Year With the Stars’ 
he sets forth the chief beauties of the 
heavens as seen with the naked eye. His 
advice is practical, and the charts are well 
adapted to the beginner's needs, having 
plain instructions how to use them to ad- 
vantage. The patient reader soon finds that 
less effort is needed in acquiring familiarity 
with the aspects of the sky than in attain- 
ing the fundamentals of geology, botany, or 
other natural sciences. Mr. Serviss 
mends highly the use of a mirror and study 
of the asterisms by reflection. Certainly 
it is an important convenience in studying 
circumzenith constellations, and is the same 


com- 


| 


Drama 





The Doctor's Dilemma, Getting Mar- 
ricd, and The Shewing-up of Blanco 
Posnet. By Bernard Shaw. New York: 
Brentano's. $1.50 net. 

Disraeli’s phrase, “A sophistical rhet- 
orician intoxicated with the exuberance 


'of his own verbosity’’—no more than an 


insolent gibe when flung at Mr. Glad- 
stone—acquires the force of a _ scien- 
tific definition when applied to Bernard 


| Shaw, the author of this bulky, preten- 


| tious, 


and exasperating book. Mr. 


| Shaw, of course, is much more than a 





| thought, 
(Harper), in which | 


mere rhetorician. He 
narily clever and highly accomplished 
man, plentifully endowed with wit and 
a rare mastery of grotesque humor, and 
a literary facility which enables him to 
exhibit his varied acquirements in glit- 
tering and attractive form, but his in- 
tellectual powers are made virtually in- 
operative by his congenital incapacity 
for or deliberate rejection of logical 
and the monstrous egotism 
which leads him to seek notoriety by 
the means of paradox and audacious 
misrepresentation. It is a melancholy 
thing to see such gifts, which might 
have constituted the full equipment of 
a great and inspiring satirist, employ 
ed for ignoble or futile purpose. There 
is almost always a residuum of fact at 
the bottom of his most frothy and dis- 


ingenuous deliverances, and it is this 
that might make them mischievous if 
they were more widely circulated. To 


the Intelligent reader, who goes to them 


jing an economist. 


is an extraordi-| 





for mere entertainment, they will long 
be a source of rich and comparatively 


harmless enjoyment. 
All his characteristic literary vices 
and shortcomings are illustrated copi 


ously in this present volume, made up 
of three plays—which are negligible so 
far as any actual dramatic value in 
them is concerned—and sundry prefaces 
of inordinate length which are suppos 
ed, presumably, to be entire justifica 
tions of the conditions, theories, and 
personages exploited in the dramas. 
“The Doctor's Dilemma”™—the nature of 
the dilemma need not be specified here 

is one long tirade against the medi- 
cal profession. The supposed indict- 
ment is fortified by reckless misstate- 
ment, gross exaggeration, unscrupulous 
special pleading, suppression of the 
truth, malicious suggestion, and dog- 
matic assertion. Occasional instances 
of maltreatment are quoted as general 
examples. A quasi-scientific gloss is im 
parted to fluent nonsense by the use of 
technical phraseology. In his preface 
he coolly writes: “I deal with the 
ject as an economist, a politician, and a 
citizen, exercising my common 
cemmon sense being the one quality of 
which his fallacious illustrations 
conspicuously devoid. He 
plain why an economist or a politician 
should be an infallible judge of medi 
eal ethics, practice, and ability. Never 
were methods more unscientific than 
those which he employs. Unfortunately 
the adroitness of his whimsical humor 
often distracts attention from his 
malpractice. He does not always talk 
pernicious rubbish. His of 
sunshine and soap, for instance, as san 
itary agents, is perfectly sound. But 
his wise edicts are mere platitudes. 
Some of his conclusions are indisputa 
ble, but when he points out the way to 
reform he shatters his pretence of be 
He ruins his case by 
his unjust perversity, dishonesty, and 
egotism. But his humorous caricatures 
of different types of physicians and 
surgeons are delicious, as is his possi 
bly unintended exposure of the humbug 


sub 
sense,” 


are 


does not ex 


own 


advocacy 


lof the so-called “artistic temperament” 


in the person of the fascinating rascal 
Dubedat. Mr. Shaw knows something 
about shams. 

There is much clever 
tion, too, together with some that is im 
possible and inhuman, in his “Getting 
Married,” which proceeds from comedy 


characteriza 


to farce and from farce to sheer bur 
lesque. It is amusing and often bril 
liant in its insincere way, but nothing 


need be said about the story, which is 
absurd and = dramatically 
With its voluminous preface it 
ies Mr. Shaw's notions 
the of matrimony 
iquity of British laws concerning it. The 
that daily exacting 
attention and of 


worthless 
embod 

about 
the 


various 


estate and in 


subject is one is 


more and more public 
fers many opportunities for effective at 
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tack. But here again Mr. Shaw ruins the futility of genius when it is not al-| We have already noted the great 


his case by his violence, his exaggera- 
tions, his cheap cynicism, and his sub- 
stantial ignorance. He would reform 
the institution, apparently, by abolish- 
ing it altogether, although he admits 
that folk must endure it for the 
present. The average married man he 
describes—in what society he formed 
his ideas is a mystery—as a monster of 
selfish and brutal sexual depravity, and 
compares him with a balloon that has 
lost the lifting power of gas. Evident- 
ly he himself has escaped, as yet, that 
calamity. He admits that his specula- 
tions on the aspect of domestic life are 
unsupported by evidence, 
suspect, seemingly, that 
may be affected by this co- 
incidence In pouring contempt upon 
the motives of marriage he flouts nature 
well as law. Divorce, he maintains, 
should be had for the asking, and for 
any cause rather than that of infidelity. 


wise 


necessarily 
but not 
their value 


does 


as 


The religious side of marriage naturally 
excites his fiercest scorn, which  be- 
trays him into confusing the principles 


of Christianity with dogmas of the early 


and mediwval churches. In conclusion 
by way of putting the cap on the pin- 
nacle of his wisdom—he remarks that 


the remedy for all the social evils which 


he has been depicting is perfectly sim- 


ple, being nothing more nor less than 
the provision of the means of indepen- 
dent livelihood for women. This is a 
ample of his grasp of economic prob 
lems. Of course, he does not offer any 
olution of this one, 

He devotes seventy-five pages to an 


account of his adventures with the Lord 
Chamberlain's office in connection with 


the refusal of a license for the public 
presentation of his play, “The Shewing- 
up of Blanco Posnet.”’ Somewhat too 


much space in the press has been devot- 
ed already to that incident. On reading 
this plece a cynic might be tempted to 
that Mr. Shaw—who has often 
himself keenly to all the 
advantages advertisement—deliber- 
ately inserted certain passages to make 


suspect 
shown alive 


ot 


the refusal of a license absolutely cer- 
taln. However this may be, the Brit- 
ish stage has lost nothing by the sup- 
pression of this crude specimen of al- 
ternately coarse and sentimental fron- 
tler melodrama. The plece belongs to 


no higher dramatic category. Its inci- 
dents, ita characters, and its atmosphere 
are all equally theatrical and untrue. 
The dialogue, of course, is enlivened oc- 
casionally by flashes of the author's pe- 
cullar smartness, which, however, are 
generally inappropriate to the scene. 
But no consideration of this kind influ- 
Mr. Shaw, who rarely permits 
reason, probability, or fact to interfere 
with the exercise of his sardonic humor, 


ences 


his irresponsible wit, or his faculty for | 


is that he has 
is 


The result 
bulky volume which 


distortion. 


produced a 


worthless except as a demonstration of | 


lied with sanity. 


English Dramatic Companies, 1558-1642. 
By John Tucker Murray, 2 vols. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $7.50. 
Fleay’s “History of the Stage, 1559- 

1642” may be said to have marked an 

epoch in the study of the Elizabethan 

drama, but,-apart from the disadvan- 
tages that would naturally attach to 
any work in a field in which so few 
had labored, the book was often seri- 
ously marred by the author’s tendency 
rash speculation. Moreover, Fleay 
purposely ignored the provincial com- 
panies. There was accordingly great 
need of a new history, and with this 
Mr. Murray has supplied us in an emi- 
nently satisfactory manner. As éx- 
plained in the Preface, the work was 
originally begun a Harvard thesis 
on the provincial companies, and it is 
still most notable for the flood of light 
throws on their history and 
activity; but the writer was gradually 
led to embrace the London stage also, 
and as the final result we have the first 
volume devoted to the London and the 
second to the provincial companies. 

How great the number of the latter 

was appears for the first time in this 

work; the interest of Elizabethan Eng- 
land in the drama seems to have ex- 
tended to every part of the kingdom. 

Mr. Murray very wisely does not fol- 
low Fleay’s plan of discussing stage his- 
ording to periods. He takes up 
the individual companies in succession 
and relates separately the whole his- 
tory of each, before beginning with an- 
other. Furthermore, at the end of the 
history of each company a list of all re- 
corded court performances and provin- 
cial visits of the particular company is 
given. In the first volume, where he 
traverses the ground covered by Fleay’s 
he has the advantage of re- 
viewing the work of his predecessor, 
and we may add also of a soberer judg- 
ment, so that he is able to supply cor- 
almost every page. The 
notes of this volume are full of such 
corrections, while certain of Fleay’s 
more important errors are handled in 
appendices. Especially notable among 
the appendices of this nature are those 
which deal with the history of the Earl 
of Pembroke’s company, the question of 
the great actor Alleyn's later connection 
with the stage (which, contrary to 
Fleay's supposition, he seems not to) 
have abandoned until 1604), and the re- 
lation of the plague to the closing of) 
the theatres, 1558-1642. The evidence 
shows clearly that in the period most | 
in dispute, namely, from about 1608 on, | 
the theatres were closed when the week- | 
ly deaths from the plague exceeded for- 
ty. <A table of deaths for the Apron 
1563-1642 (with no breaks between 1605- 
1642) is included. 


to 


as 


which it 


tory ack 


treatise, 


rections on 





value of this work for the history of 
the provincial companies. The final ap- 
pendix, which makes up more than half 
of the second volume, is a collection of 
notices drawn from local histories, the 
publications of the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, and the records 
themselves, especially the account 
books, mayors’ court books, and letter- 
books of the various corporations, the 
records of Norwich proving particularly 
fruitful. A great number of compa- 
nies are unearthed whose existence had 
not been previously suspected. In this 
connection it is singular to find the citi- 
zens of Kendal as late as 1586 still 
clamoring for the old Corpus Christi 
(miracie) plays. 

As far as we have observed, the work 
is remarkably free from inaccuracies. 
The new patent, however, granted 
Prince Henry's players (see I, 208) was 
not dated (Aprii 30), 1607, but 1606. Mr. 
Murray is here, no doubt, following the 
transcript of the Patent Roll printed 
in the “Shakespeare Society's Papers” 
(1849), but the original license with 
correct dating is given in the company 
licenses, quite recently edited for the 
Malone Society by E. K. Chambers and 
W. W. Greg. A few of the fourteen li- 
censes printed by these scholars are 
new and contain details of interest for 
the history of individual companies. 
Furthermore, Mr, Murray does not seem 
to have been aware of the important 
documents relating to the Fortune and 
Red Bull Theatres printed by Dr. C. W. 
Wallace in the University of Nebraska 
Studies (1909). Perhaps, like the li- 
censes, they were published too late for 
use in his book. As appears from them, 
the Red Bull Theatre was already in 
existence by 1605. Among _ other 
things, they contain interesting mate- 
rial regarding a law-suit between the 
actor Alleyn and a brother of the the- 
atre-manager Henslowe, and give the 
only information we possess as to the 
compensation of the Elizabethan “gath- 
erer” (that is, the man who took in the 
money at the door), which, according 
to Dr. Wallace, was one-eighteenth of 
the total receipts. In another matter, 
of very slight importance to be sure, 
Mr. Murray accepts the current view 
that Shakespeare and other actors fol- 
lowed King James in the royal pro- 
cession on March 15, 1604. Ernest 
Law, however, in his “Shakespeare as 
a Groom of the Chamber” (published 
about the same time as the present 
work) has shown convincingly that the 
King’s gift of red cloth on this occa- 
sion did not necessarily imply any such 
thing. 

In conclusion, we recommend heartily 
this excellent treatise, which, we are 
sure, will take its place at once as the 
most trustworthy authority in its fleld. 





Hauptmann’s drama, “The Weavers,” is 
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to be republished this season by B. W. 
Huebsch. 


Granville Barker has arranged with 
Mitchell Kennerley for American publica- 
tion of all his work; the first volume will 
be “Three Plays,” containing ‘Waste,” 
“The Marrying of Ann Leete,” and “The 
Voysey Inheritance.” 


Matheson Lang and his wife, Hutin Brit- 
ton, have made arrangements for a pro- 
longed tour in South Africa. 


Irene Vanbrugh has been engaged as 
leading lady of Frank Curzon and Gerald 
du Maurier for their managerial alliance 
at Wyndham’s Theatre, London. She will 
play the leading female character in Had- 
don Chambers’s new “Passers-by.” 
now ready for production. This is said to 
be something entirely different from any 
of the author's preceding plays. It in 
four acts, of light texture, and tells a story 
of modern London life. Mr. Du Maurier 
has a young man’s character. Miss Van- 
brugh’s part, on the other hand, is said to 
be of a different type from any that she has 
yet played. 


piece, 


is 


At the London Lyceum Theatre on the 
afternoon of Apri] 4, the eve of the poet's 
birthday, Elsie Fogerty’s company will give 
a commemoration matinée performance of 
Swinburne’s “Atalanta in Calydon” in aid 
of the funds of the Poetry Society. Miss 
Fogerty’s original performance in the part 
of Althea and Muriel Elliot’s music have 
been highly praised by English critics. 


The Oxford University Press (Frowde) is 
engaged in issuing “The Complete Works 
of William Shakespeare,” three of the pro- 
posed nine volumes having already appear- 
ed. The general introduction, written by 
Swinburne, was evidently chosen for its 
commercial value rather than for any 
profit to the reader. With the panegyric 
of one poet by another poet no one need 
quarrel; it may, besides, be highly sugges- 
tive. But in this instance, mixed in with 
pure lyric outpourings, there are state- 
ments which pass on old errors of fact and 
judgment, and an individual bias of the 
eritic which will perhaps deceive no schol- 
ar, but is likely to deceive many for whom 
the edition is planned. For this, we are in- 
formed in a few pages by Mr. Watts-Dun- 
ton, is designed to be an open-air Shake- 


speare. To make the idea seem less fanci- 
ful, we are let into a secret: 
It is a singular fact in regard to the 


king of dramatists that, although his rep- 
resentations of life were written to be act- 
ed, the most delightful way of enjoying 
them is not to see them on the stage— 
where, too often, the obtrusive personality 
of the actor blurs or is mingled with 
Shakespeare’s own vision of the character— 
nor even to study them in the closet, but 
to read them in the open air, along the 
banks of a river—the Avon, say, or the Ouse, 
or the Upper Thames—or under the waver- 
ing shadows of English trees, with the mu- 
sic of the summer birds and the distant 
bleat of the sheep lending an accompani- 
ment to the music of the poet’s verse. 


If an open-air edition is perfect, each page 
will “pass into the reader’s soul with no 
more suggestion of printer’s ink than the 
hymn of skylark overhead.” So the italics, 
which usually mark the stage-directions, 
have here been replaced by Roman letters: 
“the sunlight filtering through the leaves 


upon the page is apt to dazzle and vex the 
eyes by accentuating the lack of harmony 
between 


perpendicular and oblique lines.” 


; performance. 


For the same reason not a note can be 
found, either with the text—that of the 
Oxford edition—or after it. Introductions 
excepted, among which should be mention- 
ed preliminary notices of the individual 
plays by Professor Dowden, there is nothing 
to distract the song of soul or bird—save 
the publisher's advertisement of 168 books 
and 2 bookcases. Despite their perfection, 
the volumes look as thvugh 
pleasant to use. Vol. I contains “The Tem- 
pest,” “The Two Gentlemen of 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor,” 
“Measure for Measure”; Vol. II, “The Com- 
“Much Ado About Noth- 
Labour's Lost,” “A Midsum- 
and “The Merchant of 
“As You Like It”; “The 
“All's Well that 
Night,” and “The 


they would be 
Verona,’ 
and 
edy of Errors,” 
ing,” 
mer Night's Dream,” 
Vol. III, 
of the 
Well,” “Twelfth 
Winter's Tale.” 


“Love's 


Venice”; 
Taming Shrew,” 


Ends 


The 
with 
velopment 


of 
histrionic 


the lectures 
de - 
which 

New 


audience 


four 
upon 


first series of 


illustrations, the 
the English 
Brander Matthews is delivering in th« 
Theatre, 
It is evident that the public interest in the 
theatre is deep and widespread. Mr. Mat- 
thews, of course, can only touch upon the 
outskirts of his subject in the brief space 
allotted him. Speaking the 
miracle and mystery plays and the morali- 
ties which grew out of he briefly 
demonstrated their ecclesiastical 
and traced the of which 
‘not know much—by which they gradually 
became secularized. His explanation was 
as it could be made in the cir- 
icumstances, and fortified by several 
apt illustrations, but was necessarily 
}mentary in character. 
received with eager attention by the audi- 
;ence, in which the student element was con- 
spicuous. The acted examples were “Noah's 
Flood,” one of the Chester series of mys- 
{teries, with a few interpolations from an- 
other source, and “Nice Wanton,”’ a moral- 
jity of about the middle of the sixteenth 


of drama 


attracted an enormous 


to on ancient 
them, 
origins 


process we do 


clear as 
was 
ele- 
Nevertheless, it was 


century. The first was acted in a two- 
storied wheeled ark, which was dragged 
upon the scene, the market place of old 


Windsor, by the performers. The stage and 
its appurtenances were sufficiently accurate, 
and in many respects the conditions of the 
time were reproduced faithfully, but it was 
| possible to question some features of the 
For the hair, 
and beard of the actor who played Dominus 
were gilded. The effect ingenious and 
striking, but it is doubtful 
an expedient would be within the resources 
of the poorer strollers. The whole equip- 
ment of the actors, indeed, seemed too new 
and prosperous. Anothef point to be raised 
lies in the disparity between the players 
themselves, the artistic dignity and the 
elocutionary power and skill displayed by 
the Dominus and the Noah, and the frankly 
bucolic extravagances indulged in by Noah’s 
wife and other comic characters. The fact 
is that we do not and cannot know just how 
these pieces were presented. For “Nice 
Wanton” the actors built their stage upon 
trestles. The piece is of small account, but 
the performance was excellent and carried 
more of illusion than might have been ex- 
This was because the individual 
players more in earnest. On the 
whole, the New Theatre is to be congratu- 
lated of its 


instance face, 
was 
whether such 


pected, 
were 
the success 


upon experiment. 





fadea 
(J 
~) 


Music 


“ARIANE AND BLUE BEARD.” 


Either the attitude of the public has 
changed, or that astute Maurice Grau 
was wrong in holding that it does not 


pay to produce new operas in New York 


or in the other cities of this country. 
Andreas Dippel has found in Chicago 
and Philadelphia a strong desire for 
operatic novelties, and within the last 
few weeks he has also given New Yor 
ers a chance to hear two new scores 

Victor Herbert's “Natoma” and Wolf- 
Ferrari's “Le Secret de Suzanne”’—both 
o° which were favorably received. Next 
Yuesday he will produce still another 


work never heard here, Jean Nougues’s 
“Quo Sienkiewicz's fa- 
mous novel; and this, it is promised, is 
to be 
tacle witnessed 
opera house. Mr. Gatti-Casazza, his 
part, has staged Puccini's “Girl the 
Golden West” and Humperdinck’s 
“Konigskinder,” each of which will have 
had nearly, if not quite, a dozen repre- 
sentations by the end of the season—a 
once before, when 


Vadis,” based on 
the most elaborate operatic spec 
ever in a New York 
on 


of 


record exceeded only 
Emma Calvé first came over to act and 
sing “Carmen,” 
times in one “stagione.” 

To the works of Puccini and Humper- 
dinck the manager of the Metropolitan 
has now added Paul Dukas’s “Ariane et 
' Barbe-Bleue.” This, however, though 
new to America, is like the 
leneras just referred to, an absolute nov 
elty, having been produced fn Paris, at 
the Opéra-Comique on May 10, 1907. The 
‘prima donna, on that occasion, was 
Mme. Leblanc, the wife of Maeterlinck, 
of whose play this opera is a setting; 
she did not, according to common 
port, make the of her opportuni 
ties; but the scenic attire was beautiful 
and the play and music appealed to the 
‘thousands of admirers of Maeterlinck’s 
mystic conceptions, wherefore the opera 
It was also 


which she sang fourteen 


not, two 


re 


most 


was pronounced a success 
produced in Brussels and in Vienna. The 
story of Blue Beard has been repeated 
ly set to music by Grétry (in his 
“Raoul’), Offenbach, who burlesqued the 
story, and several In Maeter- 
linck’s play, Blue Beard is not the mon- 
ster of the original French legend, who 
murdered five wives in succession for the 
reason that, in his absence, they had 
used the golden key to open the for- 
bidden chamber of horrors, while the 
seventh wife was saved at the critical 
moment by her brothers, who slay Blue 
Beard. In the latest Parisian version, 
Blue Beard gives each of his five 
cessive wives seven keys, golden, 
the others silver, with permission to use 
‘only the silver keys. They all disobey, 
;sooner or later, and disappear mysteri- 
‘ously. Rumors of murder are current 
j}among the peasants, whose voices, when 
ithe curtain parts, are heard warning 


others 


Buc- 
one 
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Ariane, the sixth bride, just arriving in| and fantastic to be effective as a play, 
a carriage, not to enter the dangerous|but for a musica] setting it is admira- 
castle. What the audience beholds is| bly adapted, and it may be said at once 
a scene in the interior of the castle, a|/that Paul Dukas has made good use of 
large hall, semi-circular in form, with|his opportunities. Reports had come 
three small doors with silver locks on|from Paris that he had outdone De- 
each side. Ariane, with her nurse, en-|bussy; but that is not so. There are, 
ters the hall; she has in her hand the! it is true, a number of places where the 
seven keys; the one of gold alone inter- harmonic—or rather dissonantal—pro- 
ests her; the others she throws away.|gressions that are now the fashion in 
The nurse picks them up, and unlocks! Paris are used, but there is quite as 
the first door—whereupon a cascade of| much of Wagner in this score, and the 
amethysts falls upon the floor—rings,!| best things in it are Dukas’s own. He 
bracelets, diadems, and other ornaments. | had previously shown in his orchestral 
The same results follow the unlocking | scherzo, “The Sorcerer's Apprentice” 
of the other doors, except that the jew- | (which has become a favorite in our 
els are different—sapphires next, follow-| concert halls) that he is a composer 
ed by pearls, emeralds, rubies, diamonds. | with a personality; and this impression 
Though dazzled by all this splendor, | is strengthened by his opera. 
Ariane continues to search for the gold- What distinguishes it most favorably 
en lock; at last she finds it, inserts her | from “Pelléas et Melisande” is that it 
key, and, when the door opens, a stifled | contains real melodies and dynamic con- 
distant chant comes up from the depths |trasts. Some of the leading themes are 
the chant of the five imprisoned wives. | so individual that they impress them- 
At this moment Blue Beard enters and | selves on the memory at once and be- 
tries to drag Ariane away. The cries 0f|¢ome more effective with each succes- 
the nurse attract the peasants; she|sive hearing. One wishes that more of 
draws the bolts and they come tumbling | this melody were assigned to the sing- 
in. Blue Beard draws his sword, but/erg; but in confiding it chiefly to the 
Ariane sends the peasants away with the | orchestra Dukas was simply following 
words: “What do you want? He has not |the example of other composers of the 
harmed me.” |period. It is a fashion which must 
The scene of the second act is one of|have its day; some future Bizet will 
the dark underground halls dear to|end it. Ariane’s diamond air is the 
Maeterlinck. Ariane and the nurse de-| nearest approach to the set numbers of 
scend, lamps in hand. They come across | opera as it used to be; for the rest, the 
the discarded wives, huddled together.| vocal parts are a sort of intervallic 
Ariane embraces them, and urges them | declamation or recitative, less monoton- 
to follow her out of the dungeon to the jous than Debussy’s, yet seldom expand- 
sunlight and flowers above. A pale/jing to sustained melody. The advan- 
green light serves as guide; it comes|tage of this method of writing for the 
through a glass skylight which the five | voice is that it enables the singer to 
wives think keeps out the sea water; |enunciate distinctly; it enforces the 
but Ariane takes a stone, and smashes | principle, first followed by Peri and 
the glass, whereupon they emerge joy- | restated by Gluck and Wagner, that 
ously into the garden bordering on the/“the play's the thing.” Its disadvan- 
sea. In the last act we see the rescued /tages are partly overcome by the or- 
wives in the semi-circular hail, where|chestra, which in “Ariane” nearly al- 





ress as she is a singer, else it would 
have been foolish for her to essay the 
part of Ariane. At the dress rehearsal, 
on which these comments are based, she 
fascinated the invited audience, win- 
ning much applause for her skill in as- 
similating a style of music to which she 
had heretofore been unaccustomed. She 
shared the honors with Mr. Toscanini, 
who demonstrated on this occasion that 
he can interpret a Parisian opera of the 
hour as sympathetically as the Wagner, 
Verdi, and Puccini operas that have 
made him famous. 





After nearly forty years of secret exist- 
ence, the autobiography of Richard Wagner 
is to be published this year by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. In one striking incident he relates 
how he was summoned from school to the 
bedside of his dying father, for whom he 
was asked to play. He did so, and the fa- 
ther whispered, “I wonder whether he will 
ever develop a talent for music.” 








Art 


Répertoire de Reliefs Grecs et Ro- 
mains. Tome Premier, “Les Ensem- 
bles.” By Salomon Reinach: Paris: 
Ernest Leroux, 


In bringing out this volume of repro- 
ductions of Greek and Roman reliefs 
M. Reinach has again earned the grati- 
tude of students of ancient art. Every 
archeologist is familiar through con- 
stant use with Reinach’s “Répertoire de 
la statuaire grecque et romaine” (3 vol- 
umes), and his “Répertoire des vases 
grecs et étrusques” (2 volumes). A 
work of a similar nature on Greek and 
Roman reliefs has been looked forward 
to since the promise of its publication 
eleven years ago. Its appearance there- 
fore is welcome news, though this is 
only the first of the two volumes ex- 
pected, and there seems to be no imme- 





the jewels are still sparkling on the| ways has something to say. There are | diate prospect for the publication of the 


floor Encouraged and instructed by|gseveral superb and genuinely dramatic 
Ariane, they adorn themselves so as to| (not merely operatic) climaxes; six of 


| second. 


The present book is entitled “Les En- 


show off each one’s peculiar beauty to|them in quick succession after the doors | sembles,” that is, it contains reliefs with 
best advantage. The nurse creates alarm /are opened that had hidden the jewels | groups of figures which either formed 


by announcing that Blue Beard is re-|—each orchestral outburst being differ- part of the decorations of ancient build- 
turning. But the peasants, armed, are|ently colored, like the jewels them-| ings, such as metopes, friezes, and pedi- 
watching for him; there is a fight; they selves; but the grandest of them occur| ments, or ornamented smaller objects, 


bring him in, bound, and place him on| where they are most needed—at the 
the sofa. Ariane bids them go back to) close of the different acts. The exultant 
the village and dress their wounds. | strains heard when the liberated women 
When she turns her head she sees the | gambol in the flower garden are among 


| such as metal vases. It is not the au- 
'thor’s intention to reproduce all known 


reliefs of this nature; but a selection of 
the more important works is given, ar- 


five wives on their knees gazing on Blue the most exhilarating things in modern | ranged in chronological order according 


Beard with adoring miens. She cuts opera. Of musical “atmosphere” there 
the ropes that tle him; she bids him jg an abundance throughout the opera, 
good-by, and asks the wives to follow the most striking instance being the 
her: but they refuse to leave him. His gubdued moaning chorus of the impris- 


own eyes are fixed on her retreating oned women in the first act after) 
lerto could only be studied in bulky, ex- 


form Ariane has used her golden key. 
It has been surmised that Maeterlinck, 


“Ariane” is almost as much of a} 
noting how much more effective his “prima donna” opera as “Lucia,” though | 
Pelléas et Melisande” ig with Debussy’s in a different way. On Geraldine Far- | 


‘to the places in which they were found. 
Thus, the sculptures from Delphi, from 


Ephesos, Assos, Phigalia, Trysa, etc., as 


|well as the reliefs from the various 


arches and columns of Rome, which hith- 


pensive editions, often difficult to ob- 
tain, are here faithfully reproduced side 
by side. As M. Reinach proudly says 


music than without it, deliberately rar rests the chief burden of the opera/in his preface, the works published in 
wrote his “Ariane et Barbe Bleue” as a so far as the stage is concerned. She!|this volume could before only be found 
libretto. It certainly seems too slight is, fortunately, as accomplished an act- | scattered in seventy-three publications, 
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costing about $600. Of course, the re- 
productions in M. Reinach’s book do 
not pretend in any way to have artistic 
merit. They are mere records in black 
and white of the compositions of the 
groups, without any indication of detail- 
ed work, but for reference they will be 
invaluable. The text which accompanies 
them is reduced to a minimum; there 
is no attempt at general descriptions or 
artistic appreciations, but the essential 
parts of the history are stated in a clear 
and concise manner, and references to 
the chief publications are duly given. 
Altogether, the author deserves the 
highest praise for bringing before us 


this valuable material, particularly as it | 


was a work which, while it required in- 
finite patience and exactitude, was un- 
relieved by the stimulus of original re- 
search or the building up of theories, so 
dear to the hearts of most archeologists. 


“A, B, C of Old English China” was an- 
nounced by George W. Jacobs & Co., and 
not, as we stated, by John Lane Co. 

Hutchinson & Co. include in their spring 
list “John Opie and his Circle,” by Ada 
Earland, author of ‘“‘Ruskin and his Circle.” 
An appendix will contain a list of Opie’s 
pictures. 

The German archeologist and assistant 
director of the Royal Museum at Berlin, 
Prof. Otto Puchstein, died recently at the 
age of fifty-four. He made a careful study 
of the sculptures at Pergamon, and pub- 
lished several works. He wrote: “Reisen 
in Kleinasien und Nordsyrien,” with Hu- 


mann; “Pseudohethitische Kunst,” “Be- 


schreibung der Skulpturen aus Pergamon,” | 


and “Die griechische Biihne.” 

Henry A. Ferguson, the landscape artist, 
died last week at his home in New York 
city. He was born in Glens Falls, N. Y., 
about sixty years ago, and was educated 
at Trinity College. When he left college he 
travelled extensively, and set up his easel 
in Egypt, Italy, Mexico, and South America. 
In recent years Mr. Ferguson had devoted 
a great deal of his time to the restoration 
of paintings, a work in which he achieved 
great success. He was an associate mem- 
ber of the National Academy of Design. 





Finance 


—_—. 


TRYING TO READ THE FUTURE. 

On Friday of last week, total transac- 
tions on the New York Stock Exchange 
fell to the smallest aggregate of any full 
business day since July, 1908, when the 
after-panic inertia seemed to 
reached its climax. On Monday of this 
present week transactions touched a 


y * : 7 ae ] 
| that the outside investing public, tak- 


en as a whole, is neither buying nor 
selling stocks; that foreign markets are 
not dealing actively in our shares; that 
the large banking houses are taking no 
/ageressive attitude, and that therefore 
even the professional speculators on the 
floor of the Exchange are unable to dis- 
cover any continuing tendency. Even 
as regards prices, it is possible to say 
that, at this week's opening, the half- 
dozen most active stocks hardly varied 
jhalf a point apiece from their prices of 
|March 1. At such times the question 
| follows, What does this complete finan- 
cial hesitation mean? 

| At the moment, it is probably true 
that the business community is divided 
between two main opinions—one, that 
American industry, having finished the 
work of drastic readjustment, is await- 
ing the signal for another forward move- 
ment; the other, that it is pausing on 
the brink of renewed and even more 
general reaction. The basis for the first 
opinion is the country’s unvarying ex- 
perience with the severe industrial set- 
jbacks of the past ten years. The basis 
for the second is the experience of oth- 
er generations. Seasons of trade de- 
|pression such as 1904 and 1908 were 
|largely completed in the compass of a 
year, and the halt after twelve months’ 
liquidation we now know to have sig- 
nified, not the inertia of exhaustion, but 
|the massing of tangible resources in ad- 
|vance of another “boom.” But seasons 
‘of depression such as followed 1876 or 
|1890, for example, were the affair of 
| years; they embodied not only radical 
‘and permanent revision of staple prices, 
of wages, and of cost of living, but thor- 


ough change in methods of doing busi- | 


ness. 
Now it is true, the teaching of all 
history is that the kind of prosperity 
|that is marked by violent speculation 
and by intense industrial activity, goes 
by long upward and downward swings 
which cover a stretch of years. When 
the sensational chapter of 1869 and 1870 
had been closed, no other chapter like 
it was opened in this country until 1899 
and 1901. Furthermore, it may be ad- 
mitted without the slightest hesitation 
that the general trend, from that point 
of view, has been downward ever since 
1901. Such a receding movement is 
never continuous and unbroken; each 
relapse is followed, just as it was before, 








have | by another upward surge. But the boom 
lof 1906 was a very much smaller thing 


than that of five years before, and it is 


still smaller figure; the day’s whole bus-| not at all improbable that the next for- 


iness being 150,000 shares, as compared 
with one day, almost exactly a month 
ago, when nearly a _ million shares 
changed hands, and with a daily aver- 


| ward movement, even if more substan- 
tial than the illusory boom of 1909, will 
| . 

be still less spectacular than 190€. But 


that is not the same thing as saying 


age of upwards of half a million only | that the country is in the sweep of a 
a few weeks ago. Under such circum-!movement of prolonged depression. On 
stances, “dulness’’ has itself become the|the contrary, it is possible to argue that 


principal topic of conversation in the! progress on conservative and 


Wall Street offices. It is plain enough 


stable 
lines, even if the speculators and pro 


moters find their energies shackled by 
| circumstances, is in the long run an in 
finitely more wholesome condition than 
the crazy delirium of a decade ago. 

As for the notion of an impending 
plunge into a gulf of black depression 
there is one simple fact to which peo 
ple may as well pin their faith. This is 
the same United States as that of a de 
ade ago—stronger because of its in 
crease in population, its development of 
‘resources, its expansion of facilities, its 
recent study of economics in production, 
and, not !east of all, because of its grad 
ual escape from a false and mischiev 
ous system of industrial exploitation of 
which the fundamental ideas were the 
wasting of natural resources and the 
perfectly unscrupulous dissipation of 
capital. 

Most other nations, after passing 
through such an experience and learn 
ing its necessary consequences, would 
have found that the horse was gone 
some time before the owner had got to 
the stable door, and some of them would 
have proceeded to burn the stable down 
But the American people were more for 
tunate. Having reached a_ thorough 
comprehension of what had been going 
on, they have busied themselves with fit 
ting bolts and bars. It is quite in keep 
ing with the programme that this pro 
cedure should have started an outcry 
that we were putting a quietus on all 
future booms and were strangling that 
prosperity which, but for this sudden 
stupidity of people, law-makers, and 
courts, might have gone on forever 
on the scale of 1901. The probability ts, 
however, that the nation itself has 
|reached the conclusion that it has had 
quite enough of that brand of prosper 
ity to last for a generation. 
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the way of erudition are remarkable, and in the 


way of expression they are simply phenomenal 1 tragic, a graphic touch in the A book that marks a turn- 


Open Bergson, and new horizons open on every 


page you read. It tells of reality itself. Nothing portrayal of an attractive group in oint in American olitical 
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